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the latest order of the day for China. It is 

regrettable, and we wonder if it is necessary. 
If all this is for the defence of Shanghai, as is generally 
alleged, surely there is already a strong enough inter- 
national force there. We say “ international,” because 
in Shanghai the British are not, as in Hankow, standing 
alone; the foreigners in the Settlement have been 
loud in the proclamation of their unity, and in the 
event of trouble it would hardly be possible for the 
Americans and the Japanese to keep out of it. Possibly 
the display of armaments may be intended to overawe 
the Chinese Nationalists; but it seems more likely 
to excite and irritate them. Against all this, however, 
must be set the certain fact that the policy of the 
British Government remains conciliatory. If there 
are two sections in the Cabinet and in the country, it is 
the moderates who are unquestionably on top, and the 
reinforeements—which are much bigger in the news- 
paper headlines than in fact—are not meant for jingo- 
ism. We are not going to put up a fight for “ Imperial- 
ism ”—if only for the reason that the foreign domination 
of China is quite obviously a lost cause. Mr. Chen 
knows that we know that, and he knows also that with 
a very little tact and patience he can get all he wants 
from us. There is no ground for disbelieving the 
report that the British Government is prepared to agree 
to the formal abolition of the Concessions. But it 
will be a thousand pities if the Cantonese Government 
insists that. we shall be kicked out rather than bowed 
out; intransigence will not pay the Chinese any more 
than the Powers. Mr. Chen, ardent and resolute a 


(Jit ites marines, tanks, and aeroplanes are 














nationalist as he may be, is not an intransigent, and 
if he can control his mobs and his fanatics, we may 
hope for a happy ending to this ugly piece. 





The struggle within the Liberal Party has ended 
this week in the way in which it was always bound 
to end. Mr. Lloyd George had every advantage. 
Not only had he control of a huge sum of money 
without help from which comparatively few Liberal 
candidates would be able to stand at the next 
General Election; not only is he the elected leader 
of the party in the House of Commons and, since 
Lord Oxford’s elevation, by far the ablest debater 
in the whole of that assembly ; but he also possesses 
within his party something very like a monopoly of 
energy and political initiative. After the resignation 
of Lord Oxford it was inconceivable that Mr. Lloyd 
George should not become at least the de facto Liberal 
leader. His personal opponents objected to his leader- 
ship on grounds that were creditable enough to 
themselves. They were willing to work with him 
for common ends, but they were unwilling to acknow- 
ledge any sort of loyalty to a man whose record from 
1918 to 1922 they felt it impossible to defend. Amongst 
them all, however, there was only Lord Grey who 
could have any pretensions as an alternative leader, 
and for many reasons Lord Grey could hardly be 
expected to re-enter political life in any really active 
sense. They were therefore doomed from the beginning 
to defeat, and do not seem to have served any useful 
purpose by prolonging the struggle to its embittered 
end. At all events, the whole party organisation is 
now in Mr. Lloyd George’s hands, and if the effects 
of the change are not apparent within the comparatively 
near future, we shall be considerably surprised. 

* * * 


An important change has come about this week in 
the Mexican situation, the Coolidge Administration 
having recognised the conclusive force of American 
public opinion in favour of a peaceful settlement. 
The progressive Republicans in the Senate combined 
with the Democrats in adopting a resolution urging 
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that all matters in dispute with Mexico which might 
not be adjusted by diplomatic negotiation should be 
“ arbitrated or litigated.’’ Thereupon the Secretary 
of State announced that he saw nothing inappropriate 
or untimely in the suggestion, and the American Press 
promptly inferred that the crisis was past. That 
inference is somewhat unduly optimistic, for the 
immediate problem raised by the Mexican land and 
mine laws is explosive and highly complicated; but 
it is undeniable that the war party has for the present 
been checked in Washington. Should the Senate 
declare for arbitration, the difficulty of framing terms 
of reference will be at least equalled by the difficulty of 
agreeing upon the arbitrator, since it is to be assumed 
that, after the recent breakdown between Washington 
and Geneva, Mr. Coolidge and the State Department 
would not propose or accept the Hague. Mexico, 
moreover, is tenacious of her sovereign rights over 
mining concessions, while on the other hand the 
overning opinion in the United States has éver since 

oosevelt’s time tended towards an interpretation of 
its own power under the Monroe Doctrine which no 
country in Latin America would accept. The situation 
in Nicaragua shows a marked improvement, President 
Diaz having made overtures to the Sacasa forces. 
He proposes to share offices in the Government with the 
Liberal leaders and to prepare for the holding of a 
General Election next year, under the supervision of 
the United States. Both in Mexico and in Nicaragua 
the improved outlook affords evidence that the 
Washington authorities are not unresponsive to 
American and to world opinion. 

* * 


New Delhi was inaugurated on Tuesday with the 
opening by the Viceroy of the great Council Chamber, 
an impressive circular building containing halls for the 
Chamber of Princes, the Council of State, and the 
Legislative Assembly. A message from the King, read 
by the Viceroy, referred to the new capital as enshrining 
“new institutions and a new national life,” and Lord 
Irwin spoke of it as “the outward expression of the 
set purpose and sincere desire of the British people,” 
as enunciated in the declaration of August, 1917, 
which gave “ definite and explicit recognition ” of the 
goal of self-government towards which British policy 
in India is directed. From the earliest times, said 
Lerd Irwin, referring to the Lutyens-Baker design of 
the Council Chamber, the circle had been an emblem 
of unity and permanence. He therefore hoped that 
men of every race and class and creed might unite at 
Delhi “ in a single high resolve to guide India to fashion 
her future well.” It is fifteen years, as the King re- 
called in his message, since the proclamation of Delhi 
as the capital of India. During the severe trials of 
this long interval there have certainly been times 
when the completion of the grandiose scheme seemed 
altogether impossible ; for it was entered upon by the 
Government of Lord Hardinge after inadequate thought 
and discussion, and certainly in a rather romantic 
mood. Here, however, is the first part of the great 
task done in spaciousness and splendour, and with 
the precision and polish upon which the Government 
of India has always prided itself. 

* * x 


.It seems clear that some people in Government 
circles are getting alarmed about the possible effects 
of the promised legislation against the Trade Unions. 
Sir Douglas Hogg, it is true, is een making 
high falutin speeches about individual liberty amid the 
cheers of Conservative audiences. But there is evidence 


that the incompatibility of anti-Union legislation and 
plans for industrial peace is not passing unnoticed in 
more serious quarters. Mr. Dudley Docker, the original 
inspirer of the Federation of British Industries, has 
hastened to contradict a rumour thet he favours the 
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repeal of the Trade Disputes Act, and to affirm that 
all he wants is a revision of the law relating to peacefy 
picketing, which in the main goes back beyond the 
Trade Disputes Act to the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act of 1875. It is, moreover, to be noted that 
picketing is by no means the leading legal “ anomaly” 
in the Act of 1906, of which Conservatives have been 
demanding the repeal; the protection against actions 
for tort is much more far-reaching. Picketing itself 
will be a highly dangerous thing for the Conservatives 
to touch; for behind the right lies a full century of 
struggle with courts certainly prejudiced against jt 
exercise. But can the Conservatives now draw b 

even so far as to deal only with picketing? They have, 
we fear, given too many and too lavish promises to 
their local associations. We are not suggesting that the 
law as it affects picketing does need amendment. Jp. 
deed, it is obvious that any party with half a grain of 
sense would leave the whole question severely alone, 

x * * 


The Trade Union Conference about the General 
Strike and the coal dispute is meeting as we write. For 
some weeks past, the Communists and their friends 
have been conducting, in anticipation of it, a campai 
of unusual violence and scurrility against the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress. These leaders 
are, of course, well able to look after themselves; and 
the effect of the virulent abuse of the extreme left will 
certainly be to weaken the force of any reasonable 
criticism that may be directed against them. That the 
General Strike was muddled is obvious enough; but 
the causes of the muddle emerge with difficulty from the 
stream of accusations and counter-accusations. The 
plain truth seems to be that the strike was called without 
any decision on the vital question of the right to makea 
settlement. Did the miners, or did they not, in calli 
upon the other Unions to strike in their support, 
over to the General Council the right to make a settle- 
ment on their behalf. The General Council apparently 
held that they had done this; the miners denied it. 
Under such conditions a quarrel between the two was 
inevitable. The position should have been made clear 
from the start. It seems to us evident that if the Trade 
Union movement as a whole is called in to support a 
particular body of workers it must thereby acquire the 
right to settle the dispute, to which by its action it 
becomes a party. If the miners, or any other groups, 
are not prepared to accept this control, they must not 
expect sympathetic action to be taken on their behalf. 
These are the alternatives which plainly emerge from 
the events of last May. But it remains to be seen, 
whether amid all the heat which has been engendered, 
any reasonable conclusion will be reached on this or 
any other vital point. 

a * x 


The Ministry of Labour has issued this week an 
important document and an important announcement. 
The announcement is that in future there will be issued, 
to subscribers only, an analysis of the extent of un- 
employment in each town or district throughout the 
country. This “ Local Unemployment Index” is t 
be issued in response to requests by employers and 
others; and it should be very useful indeed. But 
it is to cost five pounds a year, for a monthly issue of 
only four pages. This is really preposterous. The 
material is needed by many who cannot possibly 
afford five pounds for it. The Ministry of Labour has 
to compile the particulars whether they are published 
or not, and there can be no justification for charging 
the cost of their collection upon the purchasing public. 
The obviously sensible course is to include these four 
pages in the monthly Labour Gazette, and so make them 
generally available, with the other unemployment 
statistics, at a reasonable price. We are grateful to the 
Ministry for making the information public; but we 
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gre not grateful to the idiot, whoever he may be, who 
by an exorbitant charge, to make it impossible 
pa to read it. There has been far too much of this 
overcharging at the Stationery Office of late. When 
will the e thorities learn that the general diffusion of 
wliable and detailed information about industrial 
itions is an essential part of any enlightened 
eonomic policy ? 
* * * 

The document referred to above that has just been 
issued by the Ministry of Labour is an analysis, con- 
ducted by the method of sample, of the condition of 
contributors under the Unemployment Insurance scheme. 
Over 80,000 cases, taken at random from the files, have 











heen investigated ; and the results should therefore 
be fairly representative, with only a small margin of 
enor, of the whole body of contributors. The analysis 
shows that not much over half (52 per cent.) of those 
who are contributing have ever drawn any benefit under 
the scheme. The proportion naturally differs a great 
deal from trade to trade; ranging (for males) from 
#2 per cent. in the case of professional workers to 90 
per cent. in the small group of lead, tin and copper 
mining, 84 per cent. in iron and steel and 88 per cent. 
incotton. Men on the whole have drawn more benefits 
in proportion to contributions than women. For 
males the number of weekly contributions paid is 
nearly double, and for females more than double 
the number of days’ benefit drawn. This, of course, 
does not wing f that there is less unemployment among 
women, but that more women leave insurable industry 
during a spell of unemployment, and that the Acts ave 
more stiffly administered in their case than in that of 
men. An analysis of the incidence of unemployment 
on workers in different age groups reveals considerable 
uniformity ; but the rate is highest among old men of 
55 and over, and next highest among young men of 
from 25 to 29—the last, doubtless, a legacy of the war. 
The volume includes many other tables of interest to 
students, and is a most welcome addition to the previous 
publications of the Ministry dealing with unemployment. 
* at * 


It is at first sight highly surprising that the 
Economist's yearly analysis of industrial profits shows 
a rise in 1926 above the level of the previous year. 
There has indeed been a rise in the quarterly amounts 
recorded in every quarter since the Tast three months 
of 1922. The average rate of profit, though the figure 
for the last quarter is very slightly below the average 
tate for the whole year, actually shows a rise from 
10.8 per cent. in 1925 to 11.1 per cent. in 1926. As the 
| ist points out, these figures are affected by the 
high profits of rubber, tin and other companies operating 
abroad, for which the increases are big enough to wipe 
off the entire decrease in the coal, iron and steel group. 
In other industries taken together, a sharp fall in textiles 
(due to the decline in Messrs. Coats’s profits) is offset 
by a rise in the profits of shops, tramways and other 
undertakings. Of course, these figures do not cover the 
whole period of the coal stoppage, part of the effects 
of which will be shown in the returns for the coming 
quarter. But they do cover a substantial part of the 
stoppage, and this makes the general result the more 
remarkable, in face of the highly unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the foreign trade returns. The conclusions that 
‘merge are, first, that British capital employed abroad 
is proving itself exceptionally profitable just now, and 
secondly that, apart from the heavy industries, British 
capital as a whole seems to have been remarkably 
Successful in maintaining its profits in face of a decreased 
turnover. This, of course, means that prices tend to be 
and overhead charges heavy in proportion to 
manufacturing costs. Not a healthy state of affairs, 
po “4 which holds out prospects of better times to 


The question of educational broadcasting is very 
much to the front just now, and some newspapers are 
making a “ stunt ” of opposition to all “ high-browism ”’ 
on the part of the B.B.C. _It is, indeed, obvious that, 
if the wireless is to be used for educational purposes, 
this cannot be done by sandwiching educational talks 
in between the other items of the ordinary programme. 
The only real solution is an alternative programme of 
‘* educational ”’ items, in a wide sense, to which listeners 
can tune in when they so desire. Educational talks in 
the Longe es programme have inevitably to be too 
popular, too scrappy, and too discontinuous to have 
much value. Real educational broadcasting involves 
not merely single lectures, but connected courses given 
at definite times, and such courses might be a very real 
boon to poor or isolated students. They would, how- 
ever, clearly not appeal to the great majority of 
listeners, and they must accordingly be regarded as a 
separate affair. This, of course, would involve a special 
wave-length and a special high-powered educational 
station; for at present the establishment of local 
educational stations seems out of the question. Doubt- 
less, such a plan raises problems about the receiving 
capacity of ordinary crystal sets; but these difficulties 
could be got over by anyone who is really keen. There 
is also considerable scope for the use of wireless in the 
schools if suitable programmes are provided; and this 
daytime service would fit in well with an evening 
educational programme for adults. The B.B.C., we 
believe, is at present investigating the whole question 
in conjunction with some of the leading educational 


bodies. 
* * k 


An Irish correspondent writes: Labour failed to 
make as good a show in the Belfast municipal elections 
as some of its admirers expected. Technically the 
Unionists can claim victory by the narrow margin of a 
single seat, but the gain was not made at the expense of 
Labour, which succeeded in returning its former quota 
of members. But the fact that Unionism is now fighting 
on the defensive marks in itself a surprising change. 
The proved incompetence and corruption of the Belfast 
Corporation, which has always been a rigid Unionist 
preserve, provides Labour with a splendid opportunity. 
Nevertheless, it is doubtful if, under present conditions, 
sweeping victories can be expected in the near future. 
The pressure of hard times in the North has compelled 
the strongest elements in the working-class movement 
to seek a living elsewhere, and the ordinary Trade 
Unionist has been under the harrow so long that he has 
little real belief in the ability of any set of politicians to 
improve his position. Natural as this apathy may be 
it is, nevertheless, a costly luxury. There is little doubt 
that apathy is responsible in a measure for the failure 
of the two Irish Governments to arrive at an under- 
standing in regard to unemployment insurance. Up to 
the present the not inconsiderable body of workers who 
live on one side of the border and find employment 
on the other, while legally compelled to pay contribu- 
tions, are debarred from receiving benefits. In this 
matter it must be admitted the burden of blame rests 
upon the Northern Ministry of Labour, but if the Free 
State Cabinet was as keen about workers’ grievances 
as it professes to be, it would have made a more vigorous 
effort to apply pressure which Belfast could not ignore. 
Labour is rightly proud of its success in maintaining 
unity on a national basis, while providing for the 
autonomous control by its adherents of their political 
affairs in both areas. If, as there is reason to hope, 
this sense of unity leads to the evolution of a programme 
which, instead of asserting theoretical principles, 
addresses itself strictly to age needs, Labour may 
yet succeed where all other political agencies have 
failed in establishing new contacts between North and 


South. 
B 
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THE PERSONNEL OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


T is to be hoped that the vigorous leading article 

I published in the Times last Saturday, pro posing 

a reconstruction of the personnel of the Govern- 
ment, “from the highest to the lowest,” will not be 
allowed to be forgotten. The Manchester Guardian 
suggests that the article was “inspired” by the 
Prime Minister himself, and was intended to be a 
prelude to certain substantial changes. We hope 
that this is true, but it is rather a forlorn hope. There 
is nothing in the history of Mr. Baldwin’s administra- 
tion, since the last General Election, to suggest that 
he has the courage and personal force necessary to 
get rid of the “ duds” with whom he has surrounded 
himself. Incidentally, the Times supplies indirectly 
some sort of answer to those of our own critics who 
have complained of our “habit” of damning the 
present Government week in and week out. We 
damn it, not from prejudice but simply because in 
almost every department it has shown itself to be 
the worst and pre-eminently the weakest Government 
Great Britain has had within living memory. It is 
said that every country has the Government it deserves. 
In general no doubt that is true, but in the present 
instance we claim an exception. For all their sins 
the people of Great Britain have done nothing to 
deserve quite such a Government as we have at 
present. No doubt some of us voted foolishly at the 
last election—largely owing to our annoyance with 
the preceding Government—but we did not give the 
Conservatives a majority of our votes, and certainly 
we did nothing to deserve such punishment as a 
Joynson-Hicks at the Home Office, a Bridgeman at 
the Admiralty, a Cunliffe-Lister at the Board of 
Trade, a Percy at the Board of Education, a Hoare 
as Air Minister, or an Ashley at the Ministry of 
Transport. 

This list is not intended to be exhaustive; it might 
easily be enlarged. Nor is it intended to imply any 
very special degree of criminality or incompetence 
on the part of those mentioned. We know of no 
harm, for example, that Sir Samuel Hoare has done 
at the Air Ministry. He is personally charming, and 
certainly a conscientious worker. He has done his best 
for the Service of which he is in charge, and he has 
shown considerable enterprise in such “ happy 
thoughts ” as his recent flight with his wife from 
London to Delhi. But, after all, a Secretaryship of 
State in such a country as Great Britain ought surely 
to be filled by a man of greater intellectual calibre 
whatever party may be in power. And so it 
is with the others. To describe them in Lord 
Birkenhead’s phrase as “second-rate minds” is a 
charity ; truth unabashed would insist upon a much 
higher figure. To this generalisation Lord Eustace 
Percy is admittedly an exception. It is not intelligence 
that he lacks, but some indefinable balancing factor 
whose absence has led to almost all his relatives being 
regarded as a family of cranks—Second Adventists, 
Bolshevik nightmarists, cranks of all sorts. 

Mr. Bridgeman is an exception in another way. 
He is one of the most harmless of God’s creatures— 
or would be if he didn’t happen to be First Lord of 
the Admiralty. Quite probably he has never in his 





——, 





life killed a fly. But either in spite, or else in cong, 
quence, of his profound harmlessness he has become 
not only the most expensive of all our luxuries, but oy 
of the most dangerous men in the world. For he hg 
successfully insisted upon a programme of naval 
construction which not only exceeds what we om 
reasonably afford, or can ever need in any om. 
ceivable circumstances, but he has stimulated and j, 
stimulating superfluous competitive building all oye 
the world. Under his honestly inane leadership Greg 
Britain is now “ making the running” in Warship. 
building; and apparently he has somehow induee 
the Cabinet to give him a free hand. Of all th 
proceedings of the present Government, this is for Ws, 
we confess, the hardest to understand. We unde. 
stand, of course, well enough how and why Mh, 
Bridgeman has been induced to support the demand 
of a Service which quite naturally refuses to recognise 
its hugely diminished importance—since the Germa 
Fleet disappeared. But we do not understand why 
the Cabinet has endorsed these demands. For th 
Cabinet is not wholly composed of fools; it contains 
three or four really able men who must know that 
most of this fresh building is needless and _senseles, 
and that if so much money is to be spent upm 
armaments, it had far better be spent by Sir Samud 
Hoare than by Mr. Bridgeman. All other countries 
have given up building battleships, but we are stil 
building them—at a cost of about £7,000,000 apiece— 
for no other reason, apparently, than that Mr 
Bridgeman wishes to maintain the financial prestig 
of the Navy—that is to say, its right to ask the Hous 
of Commons for all the money it fancies it want. 
Could not Mr. Bridgeman be given a peerage and 
the Governorship of Jamaica or Mauritius? He 
would make an excellent Colonial Governor, provided 
he had no powers worth mentioning, and he likes 
travelling and quite probably would like to haves 
peerage. 

All that we say here we say most certainly in no 
party spirit. We want to be rid of Mr. Bridgemm 
because we do not think that he is a man wh 
ought to hold so important an office in the State 
We should be content if he were replaced by, let w 
say, Lord Birkenhead or even by Sir Philip Sasso 
or Mr. Ormsby Gore or Mr. Duff Cooper. Our maia 
point is simply that appointments to high and really 
important offices ought to be restricted to men posses 
ing a certain minimum of intellectual courage and ability. 
The substantial case against the Baldwin Ministry 
that it is a Ministry of “duds.” The Daily New 
speaks of “boobs,” which we suppose means the 
same thing. The Times merely suggests—not vey 
politely but without epithets—that rather extensive 
changes ought to be made. We should say that they 
certainly must be made, and made without delay, if 
the Baldwin Government is not to go down to history 
as the most personally incompetent of all British 
Governments since the days of Lord Liverpool. Mt 
Baldwin may or may not be a great statesman, but 
he is certainly not great enough to carry a Cuniifle 
Lister, a Bridgeman and a Joynson-Hicks on his 
shoulders all at once. He must, for his own sake, 
get rid of at least two or three of his “ passengers ”"— 


as the Times appears to recognise. 
There is, after all, no lack of ability in this country. 


There is, in fact, no serious lack of ability in the 
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in cons. Conservative Party as it exists to-day in the House of 
S becony . And therefore, the country, however foolishly 
S, but on it may have voted in 1924, is entitled to demand that, 
or he has ing the next opportunity of expressing its opinion 








Of nay f gt the polls, it should be served by administrators of 
Wwe cu — gt least average energy and intelligence. Mr. Baldwin, 
ANY cop. f when he took office and had quickly to choose colleagues, 
d and is may have been constrained, by reasons of which we 
all ove — know nothing, to make the selection he made; but 
hip Great § jf he cannot now summon up the courage, and find 





te reasons, for revising that selection, and 

iding Great Britain with a Government that is 

more worthy of its position in the world, he is not, 

ye imagine, likely ever again to be invited to make 
any selection at all. 










THE WORST OF BOTH WORLDS? 






recognise 

Germay N increasing bewilderment is the most likely effeet 
ind why A on the layman of studying the fifty-two clauses 
For the and the seven schedules of the new Electricity 





Act. Nor is this mainly due to any technical complications ; 






ow that § for these are largely left out of the Act itself, to be deter- 
enseless, — mined by various methods of procedure which it lays down. 
it upon — The maze of complicated provisions which confronts the 
Samued — student of the Act depends rather in the peculiar way on 





which Parliament has chosen to tackle this particular 






ountries 
are still national problem. As everyone knows, while the Bill was 
spiece— before Parliament it was the subject of the most contrary 





assertions. It was denounced on the one hand as a dis- 
guised measure of public ownership and a wanton destruction 
of private enterprise, and on the other as a “bulwark 
against nationalisation ”’ and a firm assurance that private 
capitalism would be able to retain its hold over this vital 
source of power supply. In fact, of course, it is neither, 
but a hybrid measure based on a hundred concessions and 
compromises, giving a point here and refusing a point there 
to all the various claimants and vested interests concerned 
in the supply of electricity in all its forms. 

This is the source of its complexity. Every section is 
full of reservations and provisoes. At point after point 
elaborate safeguards are introduced in this or that special 
interest. Again and again special provision is made for 
the adjustment of disputes, often by a whole series of 
successive arguments before various tribunals. However 
the rest of us may fare under the Act, it should certainly 
prove a boon to the lawyers. A reading of it seems to hold 
out a prospect of endless quasi-judicial proceedings and 
arbitrations, and of the outgrowth from the statute of a 
formidable mass of case law and precedent. 

A careful study of this difficult measure is worth while, 
not only because of the pre-eminent importance of electrical 
power in modern industrial development, but also because 
it clearly inaugurates a new type of legislation applicable 
to other industries as well as that of electrical supply. 
For some time past, it is well known that conceptions of 
State control of industry have been in rapid evolution. 





























ay, if 

rls The advocates of public ownership no longer regard— 
sritish if indeed they ever regarded—the nationalisation of vital 
” Me industries and service as a problem for uniform treatment, 
1, but hed forward to its settlement on the straight lines of 
nlifie By). - Tvice administration as practised in the Post Office. 
» bour Party in its recent schemes of public ownership 





has proposed methods of administration through statutory 
sand Commissions exercising wide powers under the 
ee of Parliament, and able, in case of need, to delegate 
the a. to appropriate local or regional bodies. If 
bh industry were nationalised and placed under a 
public Board or Commission, the distribution of coal might 













be municipalised or placed under separate, more or less 
publicly controlled, agencies. The export trade might be 
left in private hands, or placed under some special form of 
controlled organisation. In relation to each industry or 
service, it is recognised even by Socialists, that public 
ownership and control admit of many forms and that the 
problem will have to be thought out in detail on its merits 
in each case. 

On these lines advocates of public ownership are thinking 
out their plans. On the other side, even the strongest 
opponents of public ownership are more and more driven 
to admit the need, in vital national services, of some measure 
of public co-ordination and control. We had one form of 
this in the Railways Act of 1921. It was very tentatively 
applied to power supply in the Electricity Acts of 1919 
and 1922. And now the Electricity (Supply) Act of 1926 
carries it several stages further, and shows to what com- 
plexities of organisation we are driven when we try to 
combine public co-ordination with the minimum disturbance 
of the rights and powers of private enterprise. 

The industry of supplying electricity, like any great 
industry, resolves itself into a number of distinct branches, 
which may or may not be combined in the same hands. 
There is, to begin at the consuming end, the retail supply 
of power for heat and lighting to the ordinary consumer. 
This, at present, is largely in the hands of local authorities, 
but also to a considerable extent of private companies 
operating under special Acts. Then there is the bulk supply 
of power, both to such retail suppliers and to industrial 
undertakings. This is largely in the same hands, but also 
increasingly in those of special Power Companies operating 
over wider areas. Next comes the actual generation of 
electrical power, in which both the retail suppliers and the 
Power Companies and also, in a few cases, Joint Electricity 
Authorities (including both municipal and private concerns) 
under the Acts of 1919 and 1922 are engaged. There is the 
supply of electrical fittings and equipment, usually under- 
taken by the bodies engaged in retail supply, as well as 
by private firms. And there is the manufacture of such 
equipment, usually in the hands of ordinary private con- 
cerns. 

This completes the main outline of the present structure. 
But there is also a highly important branch of the service 
which awaits development. It has long been recognised 
that the present methods of generating electricity are to a 
large extent uneconomic, and that power could be produced 
more cheaply by concentration of the greater part of the 
work in a relatively few great and powerful generating 
stations, placed at convenient points throughout the 
country. This, in turn, would involve the creation of a 
great system of main transmission lines for the inter- 
connection of the various stations, as well as for the carrying 
off of surplus power generated by such smaller stations as 
it might be desirable to maintain—for example, stations 
at the pit-head, or stations mainly engaged in producing 
power for direct consumption by some giant industrial 
concern. If these changes were carried out—and to get 
them carried out is the main object of the new Act—they 
would involve a new grouping of the industry, and the 
addition to it of a distinct branch, concerned with the 
maintenance of main line transmission and interconnection 
between the various centres of generation. 

National co-ordination and some form of common 
control are obviously the indispensable basis of such a 
scheme. How are these to be secured? One way of cut- 
ting the knot would be the nationalisation of the entire 
service in all its branches, and a complete taking over by 
some public authority of the existing businesses, both of 
municipal and of private suppliers. Or this might be 
confined to generation and distribution, leaving the present 
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methods for the supply of electrical equipment untouched. 
Or again, local supply might be left in the hands of the 
existing public and private agencies, and the whole business 
of generation and main line transmission throughout the 
country taken over by one public body, which would then 
give a bulk supply to the local distributing agencies. Local 
generating stations would be shut down, save when a special 
case for their survival could be made out ; generation would 
become a national, and distribution a local service. Pro- 
vision could also be made, if desired, for the more rapid 
acquisition by local public bodies of the private companies 
engaged in local supply, while the great power companies 
would, of course, be taken over by the new national body. 

Some scheme on these lines, it seems clear, would be 
favoured by the Labour Party. The present Government 
has taken a different course. Recognising the need for 
co-ordination and some measure of control, it is still anxious 
to leave as much as possible of the industry in private 
hands, It seeks, therefore, to draw, as clearly as possible, 
a line of division between generation and main line trans- 
mission of power. The need for concentrating generation 
mainly in a few big stations is admitted ; but it is sought 
to secure that these stations, subject to some public control, 
shall be, as far as possible, privately owned and operated. 
The chief function of the new public Electricity Board is 
to be the construction and operation of the proposed system 
of interconnection and main line transmission; and it is 
only to undertake generation when no private body (or 
joint electricity authority) can be found to do this on 
reasonable terms. The Board is to buy, at a regulated price, 
all the power produced by the great generating stations, 
and is to re-sel] this power to the bodies concerned with 
local supply ; but only in quite exceptional cases is it to 
produce the power which it sells. 

Naturally, such a system involves an extraordinarily 
elaborate regulative code. The prices at which the Board 
is to buy and sell, the conditions on which it can demand, 
or be required to furnish, or supply, the circumstances 
under which it can supply the area directly as well as 
indirectly, the extent of its powers in making schemes, 
shutting down surplus stations, controlling generators and 
suppliers, acquiring and operating transmission lines, and 
a hundred other matters become questions for complicated 
adjustments, capable of involving long delays. At practi- 
cally every point, the Board is to be elaborately checked 
by the existing technical body, the Electricity Commis- 
sioners, who have large powers of approval or disapproval 
of its schemes. Behind them, on very many points an 
appeal is provided to the Minister of Transport or to a legal 
arbitrator whom he is to appoint; and the Minister has 
also large overriding powers. Most of these safeguards 
seem to be conceived and elaborated mainly in the interest 
of the private concerns already engaged in the various 
branches of the industry. Some of them were in the original 
Bill; and a great many more have been inserted, under 
pressure from the various interests, during its passage 
through Parliament. 

For the ordinary citizen, the question that mainly arises 
is whether this highly elaborate division of powers and 
functions stands a reasonable chance of working without 
an impossible amount of friction and delay. On the face 
of it, we very greatly doubt if it does, or if this most elaborate 
attempt at combining private and public enterprise is not 
destined to break down under the sheer weight of its own 
machinery. The cost of administering such a system, 
however it may be distributed among the profit and loss 
accounts of a variety of different concerns, is bound to be 
heavy. But even more important is the danger that checks 
so many and so elaborate on the powers of every body 
concerned may be fatal to enterprise and initiative. We 
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have often been told that public ownership would be fatal 
to the exercise of these necessary qualities ; but the Same 
criticism appears to us to apply with very great force alike 
to the public and to the private bodies concerned in this 
scheme. Only time will prove us right or wrong. But We 
venture to prophesy that not many years will pass before 
it becomes obviously necessary to unwind the complexities 
of the present Act, and to give initiative a fairer chance by 
a much greater concession of powers and functions to the 
new Electricity Board. Even with all its limitations ang 
dangers, the new scheme will almost certainly be an im. 
provement on the existing chaos; but whether, without 
substantial amendment, it will produce the many advap. 
tages promised from it to the public, we must beg leave ty 
doubt. 


AMERICA AND THE PHILIPPINES 


T is close upon thirty years since the United States 
definitely took up the burdens of Empire by 
annexing the Philippine Archipelago after the war 

which had brought to a close the Spanish dominion in the 
Pacific and the Caribbean. The Philippines became fo 
America a problem that has not been matched in the 
experience of any modern nation. The Government in 
Washington had no tradition of overseas conquest and no 
department of colonial administration. The relations 
between the new imperial Power and its island subjects wer 
embittered by the events and results of a prolonged 
conflict, and it is certainly true that a very large percentage, 
perhaps a majority, of the American people would have 
welcomed any reasonable means of escape from what 
could not fail to be a heavy and embarrassing responsibility. 
It is therefore quite natural that the quarter of a century 
since the ful] establishment of American rule in th 
Philippines should have provided an important body of 
material that is of particular interest to English political 
students. This material has now been added to by th 
report of Colonel Carmi Thompson, President Coolidge’s 
commissioner, which has been submitted to the United 
States Congress, and has given a fresh start to the 
discussion of the Philippines problem. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance that in America the 
discussion should be confused by a widespread habit of 
treating the whole of the present trouble as a direct result 
of Wilsonism. We cannot be surprised that the practice 
should prevail, for the Republican party is able to point 
to the fact that Governor-General Harrison, appointed by 
Woodrow Wilson in 1918, remained in office throughout 
the eight years of the Wilson presidency, and in that time 
carried forward the policy of transferring power to the 
Filipinos in a thoroughgoing fashion. The Republican 
case is that the Harrison régime was not only ruinous t 
American prestige in the Philippines, but also that it 
brought about a serious “let-down” of the Administre- 
tion, a condition of economic distress and financial chaos, 
and a state of mind among the educated Filipinos whieh 
made a political deadlock inevitable. The Wilsoniats 
reply that the course of the Administration was deter- 
mined by Congress, which, by passing the celebrated 
Jones Bill conferring large powers upon the Philippine 
Legislature, imposed a specific duty upon the Governor 
General; and they add that, apart from the question of 
Mr. Harrison’s personal competence, the policy entru: 
to him for execution was a policy to which the America 
electorate had been committed by the solemn declarations 
of the Washington Government at the time of the treaty 
with Spain and by innumerable promises coming fro 


recognised leaders of the nation. : oe 
We may take it, however, that when the time came 
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Wilson’s Governor-General to be replaced by one of 
‘dent Harding’s choosing, there was a general recog- 
nition that the problem of the Philippines had become 
urgent, that the Administration needed overhauling, and 
that the great question of independence or enlarged 
y would have to be faced. Harding’s choice 
fell upon General Leonard Wood, a strict military dis- 
ciplinarian, the legatee of Theodore Roosevelt in respect 
of that famous practitioner’s version of the White Man’s 
Burden, and known to the populace through the legend of 
his sanitary cleansing of Cuba after its cession by Spain. 
General Wood went out to the Philippines as a military 
Governor-General. His conception of government is the 
martial conception: nor is he to be blamed for 
this, since the Philippines are under the War Department 
in Washington. But General Wood has governed the 
islands with the aid of military officers alone, and, as the 
Filipinos complain, by a system that is indistinguishable 
from martial law. He has no understanding of political 
methods or of public opinion. He aroused the antagonism 
of the Legislature, and ever since 1928 there has existed 
a deadlock between the Executive and the representative 
Chamber. For four years General Wood has given the 
islands an example of American military autocracy, the 
indefinite continuance of which, all things considered, 
was from the beginning a patent impossibility. 

Twelve months ago President Coolidge sent out Colonel 
Carmi Thompson to investigate and report. This envoy’s 
record and associations did not inspire confidence. Colonel 
Thompson belonged to the company of Republicans con- 
temptuously known as “the Ohio Gang ”—that is, the 
junta of politicians who, by their manipulation of depart- 
mental affairs from 1921 to 1928, brought the administration 
of Warren Harding into the deepest discredit. It was 
commonly assumed, moreover, that Colonel Thompson 
was a representative of the great commercial interests 
operating in the Philippines (especially in rubber), and 
therefore that the character of his report might safely be 
guessed in advance. Colonel Thompson, it may be noted, 
gave colour to such assumptions as these by certain public 
statements made at the outset of his mission. But he 
did injustice to himself by yielding to the temptation of 
hasty utterance upon difficult and highly controversial 
matters. His report is a considered document, which 
has clearly not come from unpractised hands. It contains 
a straightforward summary of the problem, and concludes 
with twelve recommendations which, we may note, have 
been received with tempered satisfaction by progressive 
bodies in the United States which have hitherto made no 
secret of the misgivings they were entertaining. 

The main conclusions are as follows : Colonel Thompson 
holds that the political problem is fundamental ; it must 
be settled before any economic advance can be made 
possible in the Philippines. The grant of independence 
must be postponed: it cannot even be considered until 
some future date, ‘“‘when the islands are sufficiently 
developed to maintain an independent government ” ; in 
the meantime further measures of autonomy should be 
granted. The Governor-General should be provided with 
civil advisers, and thus relieved from the present necessity 
of depending upon army officers. The fundamental law 
known as the Jones Act should be neither changed nor 
amended. The land laws should not be altered by the 
US. Congress; but they should be amended by the 
Philippine Legislature for the purpose of bringing about 
such conditions as will attract capital and business 
€xperience for the development of rubber, coffee and 
other tropical products. There should be no administrative 
Separation between the islands, but American control 
should be strengthened in the Moro country (an important 


question referred to below). Steps should be taken to 
restore co-operation between the Executive and the 
Legislature. The affairs of the Philippines and other 
American territory overseas should be placed in charge 
of a separate department—in other words, a Colonial 
Office should be established in Washington. 

The primary question here dealt with is, of course, that 
of the future status of the Philippines. Colonel Thompson’s 
political friends doubtless assumed that he would merely 
put aside the claim to independence, refraining even from 
conventional reference to pledges and presidential anticipa- 
pations. The fact that the report contemplates the grant 
of independence as a matter of future policy has thrown 
some of the leading Republican papers into something of 
a panic. Independence, however, is certainly not to be 
regarded as a practicable policy. No Republican Govern- 
ment in Washington would consider it. No Democratic 
President (were such a one imaginable under existing 
circumstances) would dare to recommend it; nor would 
a resolution in favour of independence be passed by any 
House of Congress at present within sight. Popular fears 
in regard to the control of the Pacific would alone ensure 
the rejection of the Filipino claim. But the terms of the 
Thompson report on this point are unmistakably significant ; 
and they point to the evolution of an American policy in 
the Pacific going far beyond the policy which was assumed 
in the debates at the Washington Conference five years 
ago. America in the long run will not hold the Philippines 
by force. She will either hold them by the consent of 
the people, or release them under international guarantees 
of non-aggression by the great naval Powers; and it is 
permissible to infer that the guarded recommendation in 
the report is an indication that Colonel Thompson and 
his advisers are not thinking only of the immediate future. 

When it comes to the expansion of autonomy and the 
call for restored co-operation with the Legislature, there 
are many practical matters to consider. General Leonard 
Wood is anything but a co-operator. The Thompson 
conclusion here, despite a qualified tribute to the General's 
work, amounts simply to a recommendation that he should 
be replaced by a more flexible administrator. As for the 
political Filipinos, it is evident enough that they are in 
no mood to abandon their obstructive attitude, without 
the acceptance of certain specific conditions. This is 
clearly recognised by Colonel Thompson, who, as we have 
seen, pronounces emphatically against the proposal, lately 
much canvassed in the United States, that the islands 
should be subjected to administrative partition. A Bill 
now before Congress, and promoted mainly by the rubber 
interests, provides for the separation of the southern 
islands, inhabited by the Moros, who are Mohammedans, 
from the islands of the Filipinos, who are Christians and, 
incidentally, given over to the hope or dream of Filipino 
independence. Colonel Thompson is clear as to the central 
point, that the Moros live in terror of Filipino ascendancy 
(a singularly exact parallel to the fear of the Indian 
Mohammedans), and he recommends that in the Moro 
provinces American officials should take the places of 
Filipinos. Nothing in the report shows more plainly 
than the recommendations in this section that Colonel 
Thompson has detached himself from the special interests 
invelved and has recognised at any rate that certain 
suggested expedients are politically impossible. 

The forthcoming stage in Philippine affairs should be 
of unusual interest to all the Powers concerned with 
Pacific affairs. The islands are of extraordinary import- 


ance and value. Their natural resources, as Colonel 
Thompson observes, are enormous. Production and com- 
mercial enterprise are at present dormant; but it is 


undeniable that, if the political situation could be eased 
c 
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and some feeling of security created as to the future, 
there would be an immediate bound forward and the 
Philippines would become a field of almost unlimited 
development. Colonel Thompson is right, however, in 
his initial assertion : the settlement of the political problem 
is the imperative first step, and since great numbers of 
young Filipinos are being educated in the American 
language and in American political notions, it is obviously 
idle to imagine that Philippine nationalism can be 
suppressed. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE AUDIENCE 


F you go to see Miss Sybil Thorndike in Macbeth, 
and if you buy a programme, as for some occult 
reason—since there is nothing on earth that is more 

useless or less worth the money charged for it than the 
modern theatre programme—you will probably do, you 
will find in it a request not to applaud the actors till the 
curtain has fallen. I have myself long outgrown the 
passion for greeting every favourite entrant on the stage 
with a salvo of applause, but none the less I resent these 
instructions in behaviour. It is, I recognise, no virtue 
on my part not to cheer in a theatre: it is, on the 
contrary, a mark of my decadence as a playgoer. In the 
gallery of the theatre in which I stole so many hours of 
happiness as a small boy, it would have required a special 
police force to prevent us from cheering when a great 
actor made his first entrance, or when he left the stage 
after a tumultuous and passionate scene. We cheered 
even at the end of a purple patch well spoken. When a 
villain was being successfully throttled by a better man, 
you would often be unable to hear his grunts for the storm 
of cheering that filled the house from our rapturous young 
hands and throats. In those days the theatre was as 
exciting to us as a Rugby football match, and, even to-day, 
no one dreams of trying to prevent human nature from 
expressing itself in uproarious joy at a Rugby football 
match, The actors did their part, and we did ours; and 
I do not think that the art of the theatre suffered in 
consequence. 

The objection to applause in the theatre—at least, to 
the kind of applause that interrupts the action of the 
play—is based, I think, on a false assumption. It is 
based on the assumption that the human imagination is 
simple and is capable of perfect and unbroken illusion 
in the theatre—an illusion which must obviously be 
temporarily suspended if Romeo on his first appearance 
on the stage bows his acknowledgments to an enthusiastic 
pit or even if he has to stand still and do nothing till the 
applause has subsided. I am convinced that, on the 
contrary, the human imagination is so complex that it 
can easily enjoy the illusion that the real sorrows of a 
real Romeo are passing before it and, at the same time, 
can note how beautifully the actor of the moment is 
playing the part of Romeo. Who was ever less deeply 
moved by the sufferings of Shylock as he staggered from 
the court after the trial scene because Irving, on his first 
entrance, had been wildly applauded, not as Shylock 
but as Henry Irving? Who was less thrilled by the 
anguish of Sarah Bernhardt in La Tosca, because earlier 
in the play she had been enthusiastically welcomed on to 
the stage as Sarah Bernhardt, the actress with the golden 
voice ? It is only among the very simple, such as the 
gallery boys of the slums, that the actor ceases to be an 
actor and becomes absolutely the man, so that an actor 
is hissed instead of being applauded for playing the part 
of a villain successfully. If the audiences at the old- 
fashioned melodramas could only have got at the murderers, 
seducers and informers at the critical moments of the 


a 


play, many a play would have been interrupted by 
lynching not included in the programme. Yet even her 
I am not quite certain. Somewhere at the back of the 
brain behind those angry and venomous eyes—even when 
the hissing became a storm and the booing the tumult 
of an outraged mob—there must ultimately have remained 
the faint flickering consciousness that, after all, it was 
only a game and the villain, the hero and the heroine 
merely players. If it had not been so, the villain would 
surely have been waylaid after the play on his way to 
drink a bottle of stout at the tavern next door with the 
heroine whom he had so grossly wronged. 

Hence, I think, it is futile for actors and actresses to 
attempt to produce a continuous illusion that is so com. 
plete that it is neither natural nor desirable. Even in 
the best performance of a play the illusion is not con. 
tinuous but intermittent. A single, small part badly played 
breaks it as no thunder of applause could do. Even a 
great actor may impart the perfect illusion in one scene 
and fail in another: Hamlet may be dull in his colloquy 
with the ghost and magnificent beside Ophelia’s grave, 
If human beings worried themselves about perfect illusion 
in the theatre, they would never go to the theatre at all, 
They are an easy-going race, however, not expecting too 
much, and grateful if they are taken out of themselves, as 
we say, even for a few moments. This does not mean 
that it is not the actor’s job to make the illusion as 
complete as possible. But, even in doing so, he must 
remember that complete illusion is impossible and that 
the success with which he approaches it depends far more 
on himself and on his company than on the behaviour of 
an ordinary well-behaved audience. The actor has certain 
duties to the audience—to act well, to speak clearly, and 
to see that every member of it has a seat from which he 
can hear and can enjoy an unobstructed view of the stage. 
But, if reform is needed in the theatre, he should devote 
himself to reform of the stage—so that, for instance, 
every player should speak the English language audibly— 
rather than to the reform of the audience. It may be 
replied that a great boon was conferred on playgoers when 
the audience was interfered with to the extent of requesting 
women to remove their hats in the theatre. But that request 
was made merely in order that everyone present might 
have an equal chance of seeing the stage, and was a protest 
against selfish misbehaviour. No one ever felt zsthetically 
happier for wearing a hat in the theatre, and it cannot be 
pretended that the wearing of hats gives emotional relief 
te excited playgoers. 

Some people, no doubt, would argue that applause 
during a play also interferes with the comfort of others. 
But it is obvious from the popularity of applause that the 
normal human being does not feel himself injured by it 
You could not find ten men who enjoy a play better for 
sitting behind the obscuration of a large hat: you could 
find tens of thousands who enjoy a play better for 
applauding and for hearing other people applaud. Applause, 
like laughter, is a natural response in certain moments of 
exhilaration. Go to a public meeting or a well-fought 
game, and you will realise how much applause adds to 
the general happiness, and how gloomy the crowd would 
become if some Mussolini arose and demanded that public 
meetings and games should be allowed to proceed im 
silence. Even in the House of Commons, where the 
public is forbidden to cheer, Members of Parliament 
preserve the right of making queer appreciative guttural 
noises not heard elsewhere outside a zoological gardens. 
In St. Peter’s itself, when the Pope is borne in on his high 
chair on ceremonial occasions, the solemn dome is filled 
with the shouts of an ecstatic mob, and there is @ scene 
like that which occurs when a winning try is scored at 
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an International Rugby match. There may be some for 
whom the decorum of the most majestic church of 
Christendom is ruined for the moment by such scenes of 
excitement. But I confess my heart leaps at the sound, 
nursed though I was in the persuasion of John Knox, 
and I feel myself lifted up and borne along on a great 
preaker of universal enthusiasm. All this suggests that 
applause is scarcely less natural than speech—that, indeed, 
it is a kind of public and communal speech—and that to 
attempt to interfere with it and damp it down is to aim 
at having something as unnatural as an audience of 
Trappists. 

Those who wish an audience not to applaud overlook 
the fact that in the successful production of a play the 
audience is an essential collaborator with the players. 
The actor, like the orator, would soon lose heart for his 
greatest flights if audience after audience missed his 
pints, and heard his noblest sentences with utter 
indifference. No actor could play his best before an 
audience of sleeping men. He is sensitive to the sensitive- 
ness of the house, and depressed by its depression. There 
isa danger, however, that the audience will lose something 
of its power of quick response if it becomes self-conscious 
and ceases to be natural. There are, I believe, certain 
theatres in which no one thinks of applauding during the 


' play: it is said that this is so in the Moscow Art Theatre. 


But I doubt if it is possible in this country to have a great 
popular theatre in which the audience, if enthusiastic, 
will not wish to applaud. You might almost as well 
forbid an audience to laugh when it is amused as to 
applaud when it is enthusiastic. I fancy Mr. Shaw once 
censured the audience for laughing so much at his plays, 
but, if audiences had never laughed at his plays, would 
Mr. Shaw to-day be recognised as one of the leading figures 
in contemporary literature? It is perfectly easy to keep 
an audience from laughing in the theatre: the dramatist 
has only to cease to be amusing. It is equally easy to 
keep it from applauding: the actors have only to act 
their parts badly. 

It is possible to defend applause and laughter in the 
theatre, however, without denying that applause or 
laughter may be exceedingly irritating. You cannot sit 
through a tragic comedy by Tchekhov or Mr. Sean O’Casey 
without noticing that many people, when they get into 
the habit of laughing during a play, go on laughing in 
the most inopportune places and drown sentence after 
sentence with their hysterical cachinnations. No one 
proposes as a cure for this, however, a general prohibition 
of laughter. We have to resign ourselves to the fact 
that, where one man will laugh, another will cry, and to 
the knowledge that the perfect audience exists only in 
Heaven. I do not think anyone has suggested that it 
has ever existed in England; yet, in spite of a certain 
inclination to noisiness, the English stage has given the 
world greater drama than the Moscow Art Theatre. It is 
possible to take the arts too solemnly, and to make the 
theatre a kind of church; but the probable result will 
be that it will become as common to sleep during a play 
as to sleep during a sermon. I am not sure that the 
churches have gained much from the excessive decorum 
of church-goers, and, though I do not like to hear a man 
shouting “ Hallelujah!” in the middle of a sermon, as 
you will if you go to certain kinds of revivalist services, 
I think the clergy might preach better sermons if the 
audience were not compelled to remain so unnaturally 
quiet. Certainly, to forbid applause in the theatre is to 
risk dulling both the spirits and the sensitiveness of the 
audience. On the whole, the wise course for actors and 
dramatists is to leave the audience to express its feelings 
as it pleases, and to give it plays and acting so excellent 


that it will feel an irresistible impulse to express them 
in applause. An audience, after all, is composed of human 
beings, not of statues. If you tickle it, it will laugh; 
and, if you make it enthusiastic, it will want to cheer. 
You may make it as frigid as the guests at Queen Victoria’s 
dinner-table, but that is not the sort of atmosphere in 
which great art flourishes. Bei We 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 


HE old is the sun and the sun is best. The real 
use of the new lamps is to guide our feet back 
to the light of day. Their achievements demon- 

strate the fact that it is not the altitude, nor the change 
of air, nor the concurrent orthopedics, nor any other 
factor but the light that does the essential work at 
heliotherapeutic stations. But the Ministry of Health 
has failed us; the light of life is not to be restored to our 
cities; we must make shift with new lamps for old. 

Being apparently responsible for much of the present 
extraordinary interest in artificial lamps to serve in place 
of sunlight, I am bound to try to state the case for them 
fairly, despite the certainty that they cannot equal sunlight 
and that the boom in them represents little more than a 
cul-de-sac, instead of the open road on which we might 
return to Nature. Let us plainly recognise, therefore, 
that these new lamps are, in the first place, of high 
therapeutic value in a very large number of diseases. 
First used by Finsen to cure a disease of the skin, they 
remain pre-eminent in dermatology, but their range has 
now been immensely extended. Not until after Finsen’s 
death were his lamps used for general baths, as contrasted 
with the merely local irradiation of an infected spot, with 
bactericidal intent. The general baths are far superior 
to the local, even for the cure of the infected spot, for 
they enable the body to make its own antiseptics, ever the 
better way. But also they exhibit powers never dreamt 
of even by Finsen himself. Thus, on the last occasion on 
which I happened to be visiting the Finsen department 
at the London Hospital, I saw some cardiac cases, 
obese as so many are, whom Lord Dawson had sent up 
to have light baths, in the hope of reducing their fat 
and thus relieving their hearts. Light stimulates meta- 
bolism, and is thus part of the treatment of obesity, as 
of baldness and tuberculosis and rickets. Here are four of 
the most contrasted diseases imaginable, yet this agent has 
powers against each, and against no one knows how many 
more. It is not a panacea ; there is no evidence, for instance, 
that it has any value against cancer—for which we must 
travel very many octaves of the scale, far beyond even 
the farthest ultra-violet, until we reach the hardest X-rays 
and the gamma rays of radium. But it is far more nearly 
a panacea than any drug in any pharmacoperia or than 
any other agent known or ever likely to be known. No 
dermatologist is equipped without it: no surgeon; no 
children’s doctor; no general practitioner. Many articles 
might be written upon the therapeutic uses of these new 
lamps, but here I can only refer the reader to the excellent 
short treatise entitled “ Artificial Sunlight,” by Dr. F. 
Howard Humphries, an expert of wide and long experience. 

But naturally we ask whether such an agent may not 
be available in some safe and simple form, for everyday 
domestic use ; partly as an adjunct to the domestic medicine 
cupboard, for treating cuts and chilblains and lumbago and 
what not, and partly as a means of health, like our supply 
of running water. Indeed, why should we not have pro- 
vision for light baths as for water baths? Let me try to 
describe the requirements. 

Electricity is the first. I have long urged the use of 
light baths, during the winter, for school-children, but am 
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scarcely helped by the discovery that an immense propor- 
tion of our schools—unlike those of, say, any hill village 
in Italy—are without electric light. I have asked those 
experts who know most about gas to see whether that 
agent will serve, but it will not. So far as I know, nothing 
but electricity will serve. Its power must, by some means 
or other, be turned into the kind of light which avails the 
skin rather than the eye. This means that we must have 
ultra-violet radiation up to about 3,000 Angstrém units— 
or, say, half an octave beyond the visible violet. 


The electric arc will serve. Finsen introduced it for this 
purpose. He aimed at something more or less equivalent 
to sunlight. The are produces dark heat and visible light 
and the ultra-violet. This kind of lamp, in various forms, is 
to be seen at the Finsen Institute in Copenhagen, providing 
general light baths for lupus cases and others, from Den- 
mark, Scandinavia, Germany and other countries. Why 
not an arc lamp for domestic use? It is quite feasible. If 
special care be taken in the choice of materials we can ensure 
the production of a desirably large proportion of ultra-violet 
rays. Tungsten is the element of special value for this 
purpose. Whatever material our electrodes be made of, 
they must necessarily undergo combustion as they are 
intensely heated in the presence of air. They must there- 
fore be renewed, and we may find the cost of the tungsten, 
if we use it, a rather conspicuous item in our expenses. 
Also we must reckon with the fact that the products of 
combustion are not necessarily desirable. There will be 
oxides of carbon, or carbon dioxide at least—I do not recall 
any records of carbon monoxide, which would be very 
serious—oxides of nitrogen, perhaps by no means negligible, 
and oxides of whatever metallic elements may be con- 
tained in our electrodes. If must surely be desirable to 
remove these products, but ventilation is not so easy in 
most cases, and there is apt to be much trouble with the 
maintenance of the electric arc in the presence of a draught. 
I do not say for a moment that these difficulties are insur- 
mountable; but the plain truth is that most of the so- 
called “sunlight clinics” which one is invited to visit 
are a kind of breathless, humid inferno, smoking, flaring 
and sparkling, as like the morning Mediterranean sunlight 
in which I am writing these words as perdition is to Paradise. 
It is only too obvious that nearly all those responsible for 
these flares are in the same case as the lady of Sheffield, 
interested in oriental ideas, who asked the Shah’s secretary 
whether it was true that in Persia people worship the sun, 
and who received the reply, “‘ Yes, and so would you, 
Madam, if you had ever seen him.” 

If one desires to instal an arc lamp for domestic hygiene, 
it is desirable to consult competent and disinterested experts. 
There are many lamps, and doubtless most of them do 
produce ultra-violet rays and are of value, but their running 
costs vary within very wide limits. Presumably one does 
not want, for domestic purposes, a lamp as large and powerful 
as may serve, for instance, to bathe half-a-dozen youngsters 
at. once at the London Hospital, where time, of course, is 
precious. On the other hand, we do not want a toy. Of 
very many such lamps, the most attractive that I have seen 
is. the new small model made by the well-known electrical 
engineer, Mr. J. R. Quain, of 17, Victoria Street, S.W., 
expressly for domestic use. But it would be mere chicanery 
to pretend that I can confidently advise the reader when we 
find that various hospitals are compelled to revise and 
remodel their installations after experience of the many 
factors involved. 

* My own view at present is that the other type of lamp is 
that which is really best adapted for domestic use. This 
type is, of course, the celebrated mercury vapour lamp. 
Here the electric are is completed by passage through the 
vapour of mercury contained in a quartz bulb, through 














which the ultra-violet rays can penetrate. The light is very 
cool, and destitute of red rays. It is rich in ultra-violet. 
It is much less like sunlight than the light from certain arp 
lamps. Neither the one type nor the other produces the 
same effects upon the skin as real sunlight. The mercury 
vapour quartz lamp does not produce pigmentation, as a 
rule, and it is very liable to cause desquamation. In these 
respects it is noticeably surprising to the skin, which is 
familiar with sunlight. This is not to say that either feature 
is necessarily to be regretted, though the desquamation is g 
nuisance and may be objectionable. In many instances, 
the lack of warmth, with this lamp, is unfortunate during 
the winter, unless some other source of warmth be available. 
There is no combustion and the ventilation problem is 
easy. 

The most celebrated and long and widely used lamp of 
this type is the Hanovia (made by the British Hanovig 
Quartz Lamp Co., Slough). It is more expensive to buy 
than the are lamps but very much less expensive to run, 
If one has alternating current available the cost may be, 
perhaps, about £45; but only a third of that in a simple 
model, if direct current be available. For some time past I 
have urged the makers to put upon the market a smaller 
and cheaper model for domestic use, and they inform me 
that such a model is to be available at once—to cost a ten- 
pound note or less, and producing about one-half the ultra- 
violet radiation of the clinical model. 

Never again would I be without such a lamp, at least 
in England. Some two years’ experience with the large 
mercury vapour lamp has been unequivocal. It is practi- 
cally foolproof, and has never given a moment’s trouble, 
It is used by people of ages varying from nearly eighty to 
just over ten. Three or five or ten minutes will serve fora 
bath, though a tincture of Mediterranean blood, as in my 
own case, predisposes one to prefer twenty minutes at 
least. Of course, dark goggles must be worn, and since 
these cannot be conveniently attached to one’s domestic 
animals, they have to be most regrettably excluded from 
the bedroom during one’s bath; the more regrettably 
since it is impossible to explain to them the reason for their 
exclusion. 

I take a light bath every day when I am at home during 
the winter. Doubtless an occasional bath would serve. 
Doubtless also there are relations between the dietary and 
the radiation factors of nutrition. One soon learns to 
enjoy the bath immensely. If one did not, much of its 
value could be obtained by exposing to its radiations the 
milk and certain other foods which one consumes: but 
space does not now avail for a discussion of the extraordin- 
arily fascinating new discoveries in this field. My lamp 
serves to radiate the winter milk of the household, as 4 
matter of course. 

Much has been written of the dangers of these lamps. 
The real outstanding danger is in their use for therapeutic 
purposes by unqualified practitioners. The treatment of 
disease requires diagnosis and should be in the hands of 
trained and qualified men. Some day the medical curricu- 
lum will be revised to run according to the knowledge and 
needs of this generation rather than of the generation 
before last: and then we shall have doctors who can use 
these lamps as a matter of course. The dangers of their 
use in and for health have been absurdly exaggerated. 
There is every reason to believe them harmless and in- 
capable of inflicting more than brief inconvenience, unless 
used idiotically. Nearly all of us, in our daily habits, 
do things involving risks a thousandfold more serious than 
any involved in the use of these lamps—even if we avoid 
all the drugs which are daily prescribed by amateurs and 
professionals in such colossal quantities, with general 
approval and to the general injury. LENS. 
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Correspondence 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE FARMER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


§m,—The remarks of Mr. Dallas on the State experiment 
in meat importing at Las Palmas works show that he has 
heard half the story of that unfortunate venture. Follow- 
ing the Inter-Departmental Committee, the subject was again 
considered by the Standing Committee on Trusts. Both 
these Committees sat at a time when there was serious reason 
to fear the increasing power of the American companies in 
Argentina. The grounds of that fear have not yet wholly 
peared, but apparently Chicago has learned to its cost 
that the British interests cannot be overwhelmed as in the 
meat wars of 1911 and 1913. They, in fact, stand in a weaker 
ition relatively than at any time since 1909, and the recent 
arrangement between the Smithfield and Argentine Company 
and the C.W.S. practically assures the British people that no 
foreign meat ring can now dream of ruling the London market. 
It was in obedience to this fear that the Board of Trade 
decided to continue the lease of Las Palmas works. 

I believe that the Standing Committee did not think that 
the works would pay after decontrol, but they considered that 
what England would lose on the swings she would more than 

on the roundabouts. For the proposal stood on quite 
Srerent grounds from that of the Labour Party. It was not 
an effort to supplant competition, but to intensify it, and as 
such brought forth a perfect howl of from the Chicago 
Press. But from March, 1921, to December, 1922, the losses 
were on so colossal a scale that the Government had no 
alternative but to discontinue the experiment. It was then sold 
to the English and Dutch Meat Company, who would appear 
to have done fairly well out of it. I am no more concerned in 
defending meat trusts than Mr. Dallas. What is a “ meat 
trust’”’? Even in the difficult time of 1920 the Standing 
Committee could find none. We railwaymen are criticising the 
agricultural policy for the simple reason that we cannot afford 
to misdirect ourselves on a vital matter like the cost-of-living 
index figure. Thanks to the ability of our leaders we have 
preserved at least some of the war-time increment of our 
‘real” wages. We cannot now as then make wages follow 
prices. But with lynx-like attention to anything which may 
stop the natural downward tendency of the cost-of-living, we 
may reasonably hope to stabilise railway “‘ real”’ wages at a 
substantially higher figure than in pre-war periods. Hence 
the sharp attention we are giving to those who are promoting 
“rural” policies.—Yours, etc., 

23 Margery Park Road, 
West Ham, E. 
January 18th. 


Tom Krrx. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—The problem of a guaranteed “ price for grain” again 
raised in Mr. J. J. Terrett’s last letter is obviously one that 
has seriously to be faced—and solved, predilections and traditions 
notwithstanding. A living income for the farmer and the 
labourer can only come out of the realised price of their output. 
So far as wheat is concerned—and it is pivotal in importance if 
grain-growing is essential to efficient crop-rotation—one can 
see no possibility of the living income being secured by the 
policy now placed before the country. In this connection the 
only clear proposal of the policy is for “ steadying prices in 
conformity with the published prices of imported wheat” 
(p. 21). Obviously, therefore, if the world price of wheat is 
low, the home price will be relatively low. If the living income 
is materially dependent upon the price received for wheat, 
what becomes of the assured income? And in any industry a 
Labour Party policy that fails to secure a living income for 
those who do its work is a contradiction, a mockery. 

Mr. Terrett suggests that Mr. Dallas and several other 
members of the Policy Committee have given up their objection 
to a guaranteed price ; the above quotation shows it is not so. 
But it would help some of us who are thinking as closely as 
we are able about this inescapable living income factor, if 
Mr. Dallas or any other advocate of the policy as published 
will show us how a solid basis for income can be constructed 
out of precarious stuff like the published prices of imported 
wheat. As I see it, we can afford an ample and guaranteed 
Price for wheat, without incurring the heavy risk involved by 
orthodox protection, and still have cheap bread, but only by 
travelling, with set and declared purpose, in the same direction 
as the Labour Party has determined to go in dealing with 
that other basic industry, coal, viz., towards unification and 

co-operation.— Yours, etc., 
emel Hempstead, 


JESSE HAWKES. 
January 15th. 









COAL AND THE RAILWAYS 
To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Str,—In your editorial regarding the coal supply of London 
at Christmas you state that “‘no small part of the trouble is due 
to the failure of the railways to employ sufficient men to deal 
with the traffic promptly.” You have apparently been mis- 
informed on this point, and I may ~~ from knowledge of the 
facts that it is in no way correct. Since the termination of 
the coal dispute, consumers, fortified by the mild weather and 
by official advice, naturally refused to buy stocks of coal until 
prices were reduced and coal merchants were consequentl 
unable to dispose of the supplies they had bought at hi 
prices. Unwilling to “ cut their losses,” the coal was left in the 
wagons at the sidings, and the railway companies, unable to 
get the trucks unloaded, were blamed for not feeding the 
collieries with empties. With no demand, few fresh orders 
for coal were apparently placed by the merchants, and the 
cold snap and Christmas caught bo.h merchants and consumers 
out of coal. The railway companies were then expected to 
convey to London in the few days before Christmas, when 
passenger and perishable traffic is abnormally heavy, large 
supplies of coal which are usually spread over as many weeks. 
As it was, between 80,000 and 90,000 tons were actually in 
the London depots at the time, and were added to every day ; 
and while there possibly may have been a few depots insufficiently 
stocked with coal for the sudden demand, it is a fact that, 
generally speaking, coal was available all the time at most 
London depots. It is scarcely fair, therefore, to lay the main 
share of the blame for this state of things at the door of the 
railway companies or to attribute it to railway amalgamations. 
The difficulties of the railway companies this year have been 
unprecedented. The general strike and the long-continued 
coal dispute hit them harder than any other industry, but 
it should be placed to their credit that in spite of this they restored 
the full service of passenger trains soon after the general strike, 
and by prompt imports of foreign coal kept their trains running 
to the public convenience throughout the summer. In order 
to employ as many of their men as possible they assented to 
the Trade Unions’ request for a suspension of the guaranteed 
week, and have put on thousands of men since, as work in 
various districts became available.—Yours, etc., 

Railway Companies’ Association, A. W. ARTHURTON. 

Westminster, S.W. 1. 


LITERARY VALUES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Your defence of Richard le Gallienne’s article on 
‘“*The Present Inflation of Literary Values’ would be a deal 
more convincing to me if interior evidence in the article and 
some knowledge of U.S. literary circles, acquired during a twe 
and a half-year’s sojourn in that country, did not convince 
me that the author, who lives or did live till six months ago 
in the U.S., had written it with his eye on U.S. literary 
coteries, etc., rather than on the English Press, and perhaps 
with a view to first publication in some U.S. literary journal 
of a conservative type such as The Bookman. This inflation 
does exist to a distressing degree in the States. Mr. Wells, 
I believe, dealt faithfully with it when over there, pointing 
out that it takes at least ten years for a promising writer to 
establish his reputation in this country, whereas many young 
American writers, often not the most promising, are, on the 
appearance of their first or second work, immediately over- 
whelmed by adulation and the offers of publishers (seeking “* to 
speed them up” and buy almost anything offered for a flat 
rate), to the great detriment of whatever talent these beginners 
may possess. 

In England, in my opinion, what is to be complained of 
is not so much an occasional overpowering and concentrated 
adulation by critics of a young author who shows or is sup d 
to show promise, as complete ignorance of what constitutes 
criticism at all. Not long ago I had the fun of pasting on a 
sheet of foolscap and posting to my U.S. publisher for adver- 
tisement purposes no less than thirty cuttings concerned with 
a work of mine. I arranged them in pairs, and each unit of 
this pair contradicted its fellow. Lately I completely rewrote 
the “‘ English’? manuscript of a foreigner, upon which the 
Sunday Times declared that the prose would bear comparison 
with that of any English master writing to-day, and .the 
Literary Supplement spoke of these “ nerveless, colourless, 
toneless rhythms”! Now, Sir, they cannot both be right, 
and it appears to me far more likely that they are both wrong. 
During ten years’ writing, in which I have not sought popularity 
but simply endeavoured to be faithful to my craft, I have not 
encountered more than two or three reviews of my work, 
whether the review praised or blamed, calculated to enlighten 
me as to the outstanding esthetic faults of my work, or the 
public as to its esthetic merits: the work has simply not been 

ped, and that is not only my own opinion but the opinion 
of far better craftsmen than myself—craftsmen whose names 
even Richard le Gallienne would, I think, respect. But if we 
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must suffer, Sir, from uninformed criticism, praise is at least 
less offensive than blame, and may in unreasoning moments, 
moments of depression due perhaps to illness, be heartening. 
It is all very well for Richard le Gallienne to prate that “‘ genius 
cannot be starved.’ Perhaps it does not die for want of food— 
though there have been writers who could have done with a 
little more nourishment and physical comfort without ruin to 
their genius—but it certainly does suffer from discouragement 
and neglect; and I am one who believes that the quality of 
mercy is not strained, and that to those who have in them 
even a spark of literary talent, generosity at the beginning is 
more just than justice itself. Richard le Gallienne, to whom 
reviewers were more than generous in his youth, survives ; 
but what has become of John Davidson, to whom their justice 
was but barely just? This theory of inflation scarcely stands 
life’s test. The overpraised works of the worthless perish 
sooner or later; worthy works and workers, provided the 
praise does not reach the dimensions of the U.S. hullabaloo, 
ramp and publisher’s stunt, are aided. I do not consider that 
those dimensions have been reached over here. As I write 
there lies before me a work that I consider a work of genius— 
Claud Houghton’s Neighbours. It is the best modern English 
novel I have read since Romer Wilson’s Death of Society. It 
has received some encouraging but very brief reviews. So far 
from seeing it overpraised, I have yet, though it has received 
some praise, to see it receive its due. As for Mr. Williams, 
I regret that he has not made what seems to me a very good 
point—that the moderns may be trying to do something 
infinitely harder than such figures as Trollope, Dickens, and 
in particular the shallow Thackeray (personally I would give 
all Thackeray’s works in exchange for E. M. Forster’s Howard's 
End). What a complete lack of ideas there is in Trollope, 
Dickens and Thackeray! Place them beside European figures 
such as Turgeniev, Tolstoy, Dostoievski, Balzac, Ibsen, 
Stendhal, Tchekhov, and even Flaubert, and how do they 
shrink! Not till you get to Hardy do you find among them— 
with the possible exceptions of George Eliot and Emily Bronté 
(who received no praise, inflated or otherwise, while she lived)— 
a single figure that is of Euro importance. It is true 
Dickens pleased Tolstoy and Dostoievski, but it is to be doubted 
whether they were influenced by him, and influence is no mean 
test. The Russians, from the years of Tess and Jude, have 
had an increasing influence. And rightly so, for they perceived 
that this ancient Europe of ours needs a new synthesis, a new 
myth, a new vision. You will not find a single Victorian poet 
who realised this in the sense that the foreigner Nietzsche did. 

To-day ts attempting such a vision may be found among 
our novelists—I instance Romer Wilson and her Death of 
Society, Houghton and his Neighbours. The day of the actual- 
istic novel, of which the Victorians and later novelists have 
given us many examples, and perhaps the day of the super- 
latively subjective novel, is reaching its end, and the day of 
the novel that is a modern legend is approaching. The 
Victorians had behind them a considerable tradition in the 
writing of the actualistic novel, a tradition extending back 
to Defoe. We, for I too have attempted legend in my Golgotha 
and Co., have no such tradition. Ours is therefore a far harder 
job, first, because the synthesis is probably harder to achieve 
than in Dickens’ time; second, because we are attempting it, 
whereas Dickens and Co. let it slide, and merely to force it 
requires courage; and, third, because we have no tradition 
(save possibly in the solitary Chesterton of The Napoleon of 
Notting Hill) but have to create one. All these seem to me 
very good reasons for defending an attitude which contends 
that an atmosphere generally favourable to beginners and one 
willing to stress (in however rudimentary a fashion) any virtues 
these beginners may display rather than a cold justice, in 
which the raw and tender are immediately subjected to the 
severest standards, is more useful than the attitude you and 
Richard le Gallienne have taken.—Yours, etc., 

Sponge Howe, RoBertT NICHOLS. 

Ewhurst, Surrey. 
January 18th. 


[We disagree so thoroughly with almost all Mr. Nichols’ 
arguments and estimates of literary values, that to attempt to 
+ a eee would take more space than we can afford here. 

op. N.! -] 


Miscellany 
DICKENS REVISITED 


HAVE lately returned to my Dickens after a very 
great many years. Not that I would not in the 
interval have read him, but that fatigue and the 

sheer necessity for getting away from letters altogether 
hampered me. Lately I have had an opportunity to 
return, and I have begun with two books, Dombey and 






— 





Son and Nicholas Nickleby. The first I had not opened, 
to my certain knowledge, since the year 1897; the 
second I had not opened I think since the year 190}, 
I propose very humbly to set down what effect they 
make upon me in the year 1926. Not that I pretend 
to any critical power, but that I would like to establish 
a brief personal record showing what one person of 
my generation feels about this writer upon so mature 
a return to his work. I have no critical faculty; ] 
know very well that the emotions he arouses in me 
will differ from those which they arouse in most of 
my readers. And I don’t pretend that these emotions 
are rightly aroused in me. On the contrary, it is 
exceedingly likely that I am wrong, not in my judgment, 
for I cannot call it judgment, but in what the Americans 
would call my “reaction.” 

I was at first puzzled, and am still interested to 
consider, wherein the greatness of the writer lies, 
The first thing a modern like myself would say about 
him is that he is damnably crude, with black and 
white contrasting like a silhouette show; that there 
are only two values in his pictures and that these 
two are simply and violently thrown up, one against 
the other, as they are in a popular poster. But then, 
that is true of Moliére, and on the whole, with some 
few exceptions, it is true of Shakespeare’s characters, 
though Shakespeare is much more interested in com- 
plexity, of course, than Dickens was. I take it, there- 
fore, that this crudity is no bar to greatness in writing. 
When Richard III comes on to the stage and snar 
with surprising candour that he is a vile fellow and 
tells you all about it, it is quite out of nature but it 
is a good piece of writing all the same. This crudi 
in Dickens, however, seems to me to go a little beyond 
the line, when you analyse it in one particular, which 
is, that he produces a character by a single trick, 
wherein he is, as in everything else, essentially an 
actor of melodrama. Each of his characters has one 
tag and exists by the repetition of that tag and by 
no other. All his plots turn on one and only one 
repeated and stale device: eavesdropping. But I 
note that in spite of such insufficiency the character 
and machinery of all or nearly all his figures have 
intense life, and his stories a most powerful interest: 
and that is a very remarkable thing. So that I can 
only say, as one can only say of one hundred other 
successes in the art of letters: ‘‘ How it is done I 
know not, but it is done.” 

Another thing which has struck me in this return 
to Dickens is the amazing power of his good rhetoric 
in the midst of whole washtubs of bad rhetoric. Of 
the badness of his bad rhetoric I suppose no com- 
petent judge will doubt, or, if any man does doubt it, 
why then, he doubts it. I do not, and more I cannot 
say. I am as certain that the mass of Dickens's 
rhetoric, especially his sentimental rhetoric, is ba 
writing as I am that the architecture of New Berlin 
is bad architecture, or the cooking in the old fashioned 
steerage of an Atlantic liner thirty years ago, was 
bad cooking. But the passages of his good rhetoric 
are amazing. In this same Dombey and Son the little 
passage at the beginning, Mrs. Dombey holding her 
daughter as she dies, is at the highest level; it does 
exactly what rhetoric ought to do, it produces the 
emotion of verse, while retaining, though transfigured, 
the form of prose. 

In the matter of morals (which must always be 
examined in any writer, for they inform his writing 
and are the very body of what he writes) Dickens 
seems to me singularly sound, save in one particular. 
And I would put it to this test, that his morals felt 
sound in his own time, feel sound to us to-day, and 
feel sound, I think, one hundred years hence, or 4% 
long time further as he may endure. There is through- 
out a dislike of falsehood in statement, an accuracy 
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rtion—that is, in distinguishing the important 
= the unimportant where right and wrong are 
eoncerned—and also a burning zeal for justice which is 
very rare indeed in writers of any kind ; more common, 
though also rare, in speakers. 

But in this department of morals Dickens seems to 
me to have one great area of weakness. He lapses 
into that worst of heresies, the Gospel of Kindliness. 
He cannot be blamed; it was of his time. He lived 
in that generation when the old transcendental faith of 
Englishmen was beginning to break down (it has long 

disappeared) and he clung to such fragments of it 
as could still appeal to the heart. In truth, this Gospel 
of Kindliness is an abomination before the Lord. This 

] of easy charity and nothing else mattering is 
the very essence of topsy-turvydom in moral values : 
for it refuses to enquire why a good deed is good or 
what it is which makes it a good deed; and it reduces 
all judgment in such things to the basést of tests, a 
sort of comfortable warmth. At bottom all those morals 
are the morals of confusion. Thus I confess that, for 
m , I can hardly read the pages dealing with the 
Cheeryble Brothers; not because they are obviously 
out of nature—all Dickens is that and I don’t mind it 
a bit; so long as the creator of puppets makes them live 
and amuses me he is fulfilling his function—but the 
Cheerybles do not amuse me, they only nauseate me. 
Iam told that Little Nell is even worse. I have not 
come to her yet in my re-reading. 

But with that, having said what is true, that these 
puppets are unreal and that their intense life is life 
given them by their author and not by nature, I would 
close with one more statement which I believe to be 
true—though I again beg my readers to believe that 
all such personal effects of a writer upon the reader are 
very limited and not to be trusted. It seems to me that 
Dickens has a marvellous faculty for seizing certain 
“ope characteristics present in certain classes. 
t is all very well to laugh at his aristocrats and to say 
that they do not resemble aristocrats. They do not. 
They no more resemble aristocrats than the Pavilion at 
Brighton resembles the architecture of the Orient. But 
he has got the very heart of the permanent aristocratic 
foibles. He has appreciated as no one else has, out of a 
great number of talented men and even men of genius 
who have dealt with it, the superb irony of the 
London populace. He gets exactly, to the hundredth 
of an inch, the motives of hypocrisy and vanity in our 
average selves. And that is an amazing achievement 
for a man whose sentimentalism ran so false and who, 
having no tradition behind him, let alone any system- 
atic philosophy and religion, had no guide to keep him 
in touch with reality. H. BEt1oc. 


THE WAGE-EARNER IN 
LITERATURE 


HAT the artist sees with his own eyes and mind, he 
must express. His vision will be bounded only 
by his sensitiveness to impressions, his sympathy 

and understanding. Yet though he is so individual he is 
ever responsive to the winds of thought sweeping across the 
world. So we may expect to see the advancing status of 
the worker, which is a marked characteristic of the age, 
teflected in modern writing. Pick up any of the imagina- 
tive books written a century ago—and a good proportion 
written to-day—and one sees the wage-earners represented 
chiefly by old gardeners and servants, family retainers, 
Whose quaint sayings and odd opinions provide light 
relief from what we might term the human element of the 
story. A typical figure is Dickens’s Bob Cratchit. 
Other wage-earning characters in Victorian literature are 






cap-fumbling workmen who cringe to their “ betters” 
as a matter of course, just as in remote villages the women 
still bob to the squire. With the advance of democracy, 
working people have become much more convinced of their 
right to exist. 

Zola broke the convention that the wage-earner’s business 
in books as in life is to fetch and carry for the principal 
characters, and his story of a French mining village— 
Germinal—still remains an ideal example of writing in a 
working-class milieu. The cheap eating house, where the 
workers are penned together, elbow to elbow; the raw 
mornings when they trudge miserably to work; the rare 
holidays which they spend in uproarious enjoyment, 
winning cigars and gimcrack ornaments at the booths in the 
fair; their loyalty to each other; their endurance; the 
tragedy of the worn-out workers ; the sullen bitterness of the 
strike; the unredeemed ugliness of their uncouth lives— 
all this is rendered with faithfulness. But apart from 
closely observed details it is perhaps Zola’s confident 
belief in something better which reveals the authentic 
working-class spirit of modern times. 

Those who come hungry to the banquet of life sniff the 
appetising odours with more keenness than those who have 
eaten their fill. Many writers of culture—as for example, 
Anatole France—seem always a little weary. They 
repeat with the Prophet, Vanity of Vanities: All is Vanity. 
Often they present in beautifully polished language the 
sentiments of a maudlin drunkard—full of self-pity. It 
is so easy to slide along murmuring nothings about Fate 
and the Irony of Existence. They lack virility—the 
virility of toil. Such literature, even at its best, is the 
literature of the effete and the replete. Anatole France, 
it is true, had another side; a side of delicate, penetrating 
irony. But it was not this which secured the approbation 
of the French Academy. 

Satiety dulls the edge of anticipation and of hope. So 
we find all manner of scepticism and pessimism in the 
outlook of those before whom the world has spread its 
bounty. They have been everywhere and have seen 
everything and they begin to find it boring. To such 
people the literature of decadence makes its appeal. They 
become interested in words for words’ sake. Those who 
have sufficient leisure to study style and are able to appre- 
ciate verbal excellence, delight in a beautiful arrangement 
of phrases, especially when they believe that the world 
holds nothing worth striving for. 

We see then a literature of relaxation which often 
has much beauty, and a literature of effort which fre- 
quently has none. The sophisticated and the primitive 
regard each other with mutual disgust. A writer like Zola 
who elbows his way forward in ill-bred, unmannerly fashion, 
not pausing to pick and choose his phrases, who has a 
boisterous desire to rush on and get somewhere, arouses the 
same repugnance in the cultured minority as a bank holiday 
crowd rushing to the railway station and packing the 
trains. One can almost see the aristocratic eyebrows dis- 
dainfully raised. But the red-faced representative of Demos 
who leans out of the window and waves his hand with frantic 
cheerfulness cares nothing for this. 

Good-humoured vulgarity and frigid decorum meet 
without understanding. “ Pore ole perisher!”’ observes 
the tripper sympathetically, as he gazes out of the window 
at the gentleman who hurries by with averted face. “ Ain’t 


’e well? It must be orful to keep yer face stiff like that!” 
Shrieks of laughter accompany this sally as the train steams 
out. Members of golf and tennis clubs have different 
conventions from the workmen of a dock or factory district. 
Even if they go to “ highbrow” theatres where they see 
caricatures of working-class life, they do not care to come 
too close to the real thing. The odours of the fried fish 
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shop, the smell of the beer from the sawdust-strewn bar, 
the grey monotony of the little houses, do not encourage 
investigation. The lamp-post courtships of the factory 
girls and boys seem unforgivably crude—though for the 
people concerned they may have all the romance of the 
salon. To pass along a working-class street on Sunday 
evening when the blinds are drawn and the lights shine 
through from the parlour, which is used once a week, is 
not a musical treat. All down the street, pianos are tinkling 
and sentimental songs are being chorused in every key 
with a quiver which has a kind of agonised premonition of 
Monday morning when the week-end joy is over. But 
behind those blinds are tragedies, comedies and romances 
that are waiting to be written. 

The tired, nagging woman who cuffs a child while dragging 
it along is a familiar sight in any poor district. But so, too, 
are cheerful groups going to the “pictures” or enjoying 
a pleasant evening at home. Working-class life is not all 
wretched, pessimistic or protesting. That is where Robert 
Tressal’s Ragged Trousered Philanthropists, a brilliant piece 
of self-expression by a building worker, erred. The bitterness 
of ill-health and struggle clouded the book, and in part it 
became a pamphleteering diatribe. But for all that his 
satirical and biting etchings of character have the ring of 
truth. 

Some who speak of working-class literature mean only 
churned-up political rhodomontade. But while working- 
class literature is in the political manifesto stage it is not 
literature and it is not working-class. Life is always bigger 
than theory and the literature of the wage-earners only 
reaches maturity when it ceases to be pitched in an wholly 
aggressive key and expresses the life of the wage-earners as 
something of intrinsic worth and interest apart from 
polemical purpose. Yet political and economic struggles 
have their share in all this as they do in life. A literature 
dealing with the cottage, not the hall; the tenement, not the 
drawing-room ; the workshop, not the life of leisure—and 
viewing all life from this new angle—is what is meant 
by working-class literature. Such a literature cannot be 
confined to the workshop, for it is not only or chiefly with 
the worker as a worker, but with the worker as a man or 
woman that we are beginning to be preoccupied. In the 
older romances no hint of the need of earning a living is 
ever given. All that is decently veiled. Perhaps the young 
man may be made a partner in some vague and profitable 
enterprise when he marries, but such plebeian interests are 
not encouraged. 

There is a well-defined school of novelists who deal with 
peasant life and give us studies of idiocy, sensuality, 
drunkenness, greed and all the duller, grosser vices. In 
Ireland this has been termed the “ squinting windows ” 
school. They are engaged in making the flesh of the city 
dwellers creep as these move about the lighted streets and 
think of the strange human beasts prowling in the dark, 
gloomy fields. Peasant literature is not read or written by 
peasants, so they are regarded as fair game. Town workers 
may be treated in the same way, provided there is sufficient 
demand from leisured readers. Writers are quite ready to 
people the slums with all the grotesque and horrible monsters 
that sick fancy may require. But to exploit the worst 
features of poverty, the flaring gin shops, the huddled misery 
of slumdom, is quite another thing from reflecting working- 
class life. 

Neither the factory nor the land appears to foster the 
art of writing. The sea has produced many writers and the 
wandering life on land is hardly less prolific. Jack London’s 
Road gives the glamour of tramp life. W.H. Davies treats 
the same theme in a more sober fashion, while Gorky’s 
Outcasts is sordid, tragic and terrible. But common to 
these books is the contempt with which the tramp regards 
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the wage-earner. So they hardly form part of the workery 
expression in literature. 

The Harbour, by Ernest Poole, dealing with the dock life of 
New York, has that intensity which belongs to the literatuy 
of effort, while in the Octopus Frank Norris gets something of 
the same vibrant quality. A note of white-hot sincerity 
burns its way through their words. These books are not 
rich in literary allusions; there is little conscious artistry; 
they are formed on no classic model of beauty or grandeur, 
You do not feel behind them the weight, the authority, the 
garnered wisdom of innumerable books. Going direct to 
life and dealing with the human urgency of the struggle 
for bread, they have a formlessness, a rugged impressionistic 
quality. The direct impress of environment results jp 
ragged edges. The grandeur that was Rome and the glory 
that was Greece mean nothing to them, but the bread-and. 
butter problems of the present have all the elements of 
beauty and despair out of which working-class literature 
will be made. The Muses, the Fates and the Furies haye 
their being in the workshop and the slum no less than in 
ancient Greece. 

Passing a factory one evening when the hooter sounded, 
I saw the men leaving work. They came along with that 
familiar half-lurch of the tired workman at the end of the 
day. One was a middle-aged man with greying hair, bowed 
shoulders and rugged face. His wife in faded, nondescript, 
bundled clothing stood waiting for him. She was huddled 
as if bending before a storm. The street lamp shone on two 
weary, lined faces, with eyes that still lit with affection, 
They said nothing, but he swung heavily into a plodding 
step by her side. These were not comic gardeners or quaint 
servants, but just an old workman and his wife. To such 
homespun must the writers of working-class life go for their 
material. Here they will find conflict, suffering, nobility, 
humour and, if they look for it, that burning beauty of 
character which ugly surroundings cannot destroy. 

Men who take pride in earning their wages are not likely 
to be moved by political chicanery. They may be uncon- 
scious victims of rogues who masquerade as honest men. 
But in themselves they are the honest foundation upon 
which society is built. Working-class literature will reveal 
this though it will not seek to canonise the wage-earners or 
to conceal their defects. Labour, to some people, means 4 
million miners who defiantly endured starvation for months 
rather than accept what they considered non-human 
conditions. But the term includes far more. Mill workers 
and factory hands, clerks and shop-assistants—a countless 
host—belong to that vast army which is rising to conscious- 
ness and power. 

By the London docks is a welter of streets where you may 
find the wreckage of humanity. It is easy to be convinced, 
if you see the undersized, misshapen, bow-legged, wry- 
necked creatures lurking in the alleyways, that the worst 
strains are the most prolific and that Wells’s Island of Dr. 
Moreau is a horrible reality. The lights from the public 
houses leer at us through a sickly yellow gloom till they look 
like horrible old men gloating over their obscenities. But 
this crushed mass of humanity must not be written down as 
Labour. They are the broken ends of Labour tossed down 
as they are used up in the machine. 

Because wage-earners are never far removed from such 4 
fate their literature must have a certain grimness, a concel- 






































tration on immediate realities and a sympathy with suffering 
which the literature of the leisured class can afford to ignore. 
Now that the wage-earners are advancing in politics, m 
economics and in social estimation, it is inevitable that they 
and their special problems should come to occupy a large? 
place in literature, long the preserve of urbane, cultured 
men of letters who have played beautifully with words. 
A whole new world, which cannot be crushed into any slick 


formula, is now demanding expression. 
R. M. Fox. 
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Current Literature 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


Wiliam Blake. By Ossert Burpetr. (English Men of Letters.) 
Macmillan. 5s. 
It is almost impossible to regard Blake dispassionately. He 
to be born in 1757, and was therefore for part of 
his life a contemporary of Samuel Johnson and of Reynolds. 
So absolutely is Blake out of rhythm with the former, and 
out of drawing with the latter, that the imagination boggles 
st the contrast, and cannot tear itself loose from the impression. 
Johnson is so representative of the eighteenth century—nay, 
in his inspired common sense, of something permanent in the 
character—Sir Joshua seconded so perfectly in the 
world of art the Great Cham’s unquestioned autocracy in the 
world of letters, that to conceive of the plane of Blake’s genius 
striking, as it were, athwart the ideals and expression of these 
masters in their own age and spheres rivets attention as on 
some strange and enduring paradox, and dazzles and distracts 
the mind. Ordinary criticism becomes difficult, and is not 
rendered easier by the fact that many of Blake’s very drawings 
were actually out of drawing, and many of his poems actually 
void of rhythm, and sometimes defiant of interpretation. To 
what century does Blake really belong? Doubtfully we 
answer, at first, to the seventeenth, or to certain phases of the 
nineteenth ; but we know that our answer is not final, that 
somehow it misses the mark. To this point we must return. 
Meanwhile, we may give point to the bizarre contrariety of 
Blake’s mind to that of his day—perhaps, to that of any day 
—by recalling the delicious page in Boswell which describes 
Wilkes’ rapprochement with the unwilling Johnson over a 
dish of veal. The amity, thus auspiciously begun, became 
complete. Now Johnson might make friends with Jack Wilkes 
through the medium artfully contrived, but we feel that one 
who could not appreciate even Gray would not have “got on”’ 
with Blake through any medium whatsoever, and, as for the 
Jack Wilkeses of this world, they are simply outside Blake’s 
orbit. 

Where are we to seek for a solution of our puzzle? For we 
know that Blake is great, and that Johnson is great, and that 
the greatness of each, apparently so irreconcilable, has grown 
on the canvas of Time; and we want hospitably to make room 
for such as Wilkes, too. Well, we have to thank Mr. Osbert 
Burdett, who has already given us so capable a study of 
Coventry Patmore, that by this thoughtful and intimate sketch 
of Blake’s life, work and aims he has thrown light on much 
that is baffling, and brought the real man nearer to us. It is 
not merely that Blake was early seized with the glories of 
Gothic art, at a period when “ Gothic’ was a term of deliberate 
derision (it is the oddest fact, by the way, that Blake, of all 
men, should have been the causa causans of the exclusion of 
Westminster schoolboys from the Abbey to this day), for that 
would only set going the further enquiry as to why Gothicism 
80 attracted Blake that he became, in Malkin’s words, “* almost 
& Gothic monument himself.” Nor do we think with Mr. 
Burdett that Blake does own affiliation with his age in the 
matter of “‘enthusiasm.”’ The sort of “enthusiasm” impiied, 
and alluded to in the phrase, ‘“‘ Blake was the Wesley of the 
arts,” would have felt no sort of affinity with the theories or 
the theology of the Blake of the “‘ Prophetic Books,” with the 

God-intoxicated "" man who “touched the sky with his 
fingers,” and saw in the sun no mere yellow disc, the size of 
 threepenny bit, but a sphere wherein the worship of the 
threefold Sanctus was offered daily in the very sight of the 
Uunheeding earth. Nor, we fancy, does the school of religious 
thought in direct succession to the “enthusiasm” of the 
eighteenth century feel to-day any particular interest in Blake, 
poet or artist. 

The truth is that Blake—and here we return to the question 
that we momentarily put aside—belongs to the great line of 
the mystics, to the family of Dionysius and Erigena, of Eckhart 
a Boehme and Fox, who are of every age and yet independent 
' any age. For their vision of the eternal verities is direct, 
Personal and authoritative; none, as Patmore, himself a 
a of mystics, says, imitates, yet each corroborates that 
of the others. Their work never loses its first appeal, for, as 
Maeterlinck writes: “Une uvre ne vieillit qu’en proportion 


de son antimysticisme.”” To Blake, as to other mystics, criticism, 


ver irritated, however perplexed, returns again and again. 

Mr and Swinburne, Mr. Symons, Mr. Binyon, Mr. Yeats, 
» de Selincourt—to name but a few—have taken up their 
parable on the man and his achievement, and now Mr. Burdett, 





with rare insight and judgment, follows the path they have 
blazed. We use the verb meaningly; neither the art, the 
poetry nor the prophecies of Blake are patient of an easy 
exploration. We owe Mr. Burdett a special debt of gratitude 
for his balanced exposition of the prophetic books, from which 
too many have turned away in wholesale and impatient despair. 

The mystic is at once a child, a spiritual aristocrat, and, 
as often as not—pre-eminently, in Blake’s case—a symbolist. 
He is a child in the almost terrible directness and intensity of 
his vision; we remember that first tremendous “ time when 
you saw God” (it is Mrs. Blake speaking to her husband), 
** and He put his head to the window and set you a-screaming.” 
But the very intensity brings a certain weakness of expression ; 
it does not lend itself to representational art, such as Sir 
Joshua’s; and hence that childishness, really the effort to 
express the inexpressible, apparent in many of the drawings 
exhibited in the collection of Blake’s shown in London some 
years ago. The drawing was as faulty as is much of Botticelli’s ; 
like Botticelli’s, it is alive. ‘* Those figures could not sit, and 
do not stand’; and Blake’s retort is instant and valid: “* No, 
but they can fly.” And Blake did not always allow his 
“‘enthusiasm”’ to carry him only just “the little way” of which 
Reynolds spoke, and, indeed, spoke justly. There is the other 
Blake of the “ Job ’’ engravings, and of the statuesque “* Burial 
of Christ,”” where the iron enters into the soul. Every mystic, 
from John of the Cross to Patmore in his “ apocalyptical old 
age,”’ seems to encounter his “‘ Dark Night,” the “ moonless 
mere of sighs . . . the places infamous to tell, Where God 
wipes not the tears from any eyes.” 

And this brings us to Blake’s extraordinary doctrine of 
Christ, and to much of the formless matter of the Prophecies, 
in which, with the exception of the magnificent “* Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell” and the exquisite “‘Thel,’”’ Blake was 
overpowered by his own superb theory that “ the most sublime 
poetry” was “allegory addressed to the intellectual powers, 
while it is altogether hid from the corporeal understanding.” 
Mr. Burdett’s pregnant comment is that we therefore “ go to 
him to tantalise, to enrich, to enliven, but not to satisfy the 
understanding.” It is remarkable to find him unconsciously 
reproducing—this, however, is in the tract, All Religions are 
One—an aphorism as old as Christian mysticism itself: “* God 
becomes as we are that we may be as He is,” and a sentence 
that might come straight out of Traherne: ‘ The Desire of 
Man being Infinite, the possession is Infinite, and himself 
Infinite.” But the mystics are always reaching the same truths 
by different avenues. Blake’s specific definition of God is 
that He is the Poetic Genius, while the Imagination is our 
Saviour. His conception of Christianity was founded on a 
study of Swedenborg, whose systematising he rejected as a 
deference to that Reason which he thought to be. the bonding 
of the “ eternal delight of Energy,” and of Milton, whom he 
proclaimed to be “ of the Devil's party withvut knowing it,” 
the Devil’s party being the true Church and the rebellious spirit 
the spirit of Jesus. But Christ defies not God but the world, 
and, being pure virtue, transcends the bounds of morality and 
the Ten Commandments. All this sounds wild enough, though 
Bunyan is with Blake as regards “ morality,” but it must be 
remembered that it was to the most conventional of worlds 
that Blake announced: “ The Vision of Christ that thou dost 
see Is my Vision’s greatest enemy”; that he delights in 
paradox, and that, at any rate, his “ literary portrait of Christ 
is more alive than any since the portrait in the Gospels.” In 
very truth “we are watching a thunderstorm, not enjoying 
the sunlight,” and, if we doubt that Blake indulged in the par- 
ticular and rare heresy of “ the reduction of the Three Persons 
of the Trinity to the Holy Ghost,” it is because all heresies are 
over-definitions, and Blake’s genius was one of pure feeling 
and tended more and more, as regards its expression, to a 
splendid chaos of vivid epigrams, and lastly, through sheer 
defiance of orderly thinking, to chaos itself. 

We have left on one side the Blake of ordinary knowledge, 
of “ The Canterbury Pilgrims ” and “* The Songs of Innocence.” 
These, touched with a charm and power all their own, never- 
theless partake of the characteristic technique of the times. 
And we have omitted the Blake of eccentric anecdotes. Those 
who believe in Mr. Butts’ surprising experience may continue 
to enjoy its relish. It is the peculiar excellence of Mr. Burdett’s 
work that he deals with the Blake hardest to understand, from 
whose utterances many critics turn impatiently away. But 
to associate with the mystics always taxes their friends to the 
utmost. We dwell with them in a strange and rarified air. 
As someone has said, it would not be easy to enjoy St. Paul's 
company, or to “ get on” with Sir Galahad. Therefore it is 
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that humanity needs the steadying influence of a Johnson and 
a Reynolds, even the relief of a Boswell and a Wilkes. But, 
ever and anon, “ when half-gods go, the gods arrive,” and, 
with them, it is always “‘ when the fullness of the time has 
come.” Suddenly the soul longs for ascension and release, and 
is glad, in Jacobi’s phrase, that ‘“‘Man is a yonder-sided 
animal.” Ww. K. F. 


BALBUS 


The Theory and Elements of Architecture. By R. ATKINSON, 
F.R.1.B.A., and H. Bacenat, A.R.I.B.A. Vol. I., Part I. 
Benn. 30s. 

Architectural Style. 
10s. 6d. 


The Substance of Architecture. By A. Butter. Constable. 12s. 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. By C. Barman. Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Adam delved; Eve span; Balbus built a wall. As the 
tutelary hero of all builders, Balbus deserves a better immor- 
tality than to be remembered merely in a schoolboy’s Latin 
tag. Architecture may take rank with digging and spinning as a 
universal and necessary art. It has this practical and demo- 
cratic dignity ; but it has the charm of luxury and fantasy as 
well, and more money has probably been expended on pleasure- 
building than on women, wine and song. For many centuries 
Balbus was a homely and obedient figure ; there was nothing 
mysterious about him. In the eighteenth century he became a 
gentleman, and was called Lord Burlington. In the nineteenth, 
he escaped. He ran wild while nobody noticed. The fault lay 
with the Romantic Movement, by which all those who were 
“‘ interested” in architecture were persuaded to take long 
walks to ancient churches with a view to discriminating, by 
the aid of Rickman, between late Early English and early 
Early Decorated tracery. And while the intelligent public were 
examining gargoyles, Balbus, as a result of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, was covering the whole face of England with houses. 
But, since plain houses weren't architecture, nobody took any 
serious notice. The thoughtful and sensitive critics ceased 
walking and took to bicycling, but it was always to church. 
As a result the theory and understanding of architecture among 
“*the public” declined, and Balbus himself grew puzzled and 
thoughtful. In the last few decades there has been a notable 
revival of good books on architecture written by architects. 
The four volumes under review have all been published in a 
single month; they can be understood by the layman; and 
they are really about architecture. 

The Theory and Elements of Architecture is decidedly the most 
valuable of these books. It is also the most imposing, for the 
present volume represents only about a quarter of the projected 
work. Mr. Atkinson is known as one of the best teachers of 
architecture in England. Consequently the book has, as we 
should expect, the qualities of good exposition. It is reasonable, 
clear, comprehensive. It is constructed on the best plan: that 
is, the several “ elements ” of architecture—walls, roofs, etc.— 
are taken separately and studied in the combined light of history, 
seience and esthetics. The functional and esthetic factors 
are always clearly distinguished yet never separated. This is 
right ; for it is thus—* distinguishing and not separating ’— 
that the architect has always to work, and it is thus that, in the 
last resort, we enjoy his work. Such a method, at once synthetic 
and discriminating, would be hopelessly unwieldy if more than 
one “‘ element ” were considered at a time. But here, too, the 
plan of the work corresponds with the attention which we 
commonly give to buildings, namely, to one element or aspect 
at a time—the plan, the composition, the fenestration, etc. 
The subject of planning is reserved, rightly we think, to the 
later volumes, although it is usually regarded as the starting-point. 
If the remainder of the work maintains the level of this volume, 
the book should certainly take its place as the most useful 
comprehensive survey of the subject in English, and challenge 
comparison with Guadet’s French work which bears the same 
title. 

Mr. Edwards’s slim volume, modest in appearance, is in reality 
more ambitious in aim. He attempts precisely what Messrs. 
Atkinson and Bagenal have avoided : an esthetic of architecture 
in general, or to use his own phrase, a grammar of design. There 
was room for such a book, and Mr. Edwards has the gifts of clear 
reasoning, and of confidence in reason, necessary for the task. 
He sets out to formulate the principles which are applicabie to 
all architectural styles, and which together constitute “ style.” 
He is a little apt perhaps to mistake a new nomenclature for a 
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new idea ; nevertheless his analysis into the ** canons” of Punctug. 
tion, inflection, and so forth is in many ways satisfactory, 
does succeed in very tidily arranging those elements of the problem 
which make for “coherence.” But he recognises that beside 
coherence another element is necessary, namely “ vitality.” Ang 
we think he is mistaken in imagining that “ vitality” is somethj 
which supervenes when the logical “ canons ” are pushed suff. 
ciently far. The principles analysed by Mr. Edwards are neces 
sary to good architecture, but they may be found carried tog 
very advanced point in merely academic work, and treate 
sometimes rather cavalierly in work which is nevertheles 
“vital.” He has left far too much out of consideration the psycho. 
physical basis of architectural values and concentrated too 
exclusively on the logical. He gives the problem a false air of 
simplicity by confining himself to those elements which are most 
susceptible of formal demonstration. Nevertheless, the effort 
is courageous, and so far as it goes, successful. This book 
(which is clear and very fully illustrated) will tell the layman, 
much more lucidly than most, what the formal problems which 
exercise the mind of an architect really are. And some architects 
might usefully examine their consciences in the light of it. 

Mr. Butler falls rather between two stools. He is not phil. 
sophic enough, or too philosophical. He writes more discur. 
sively than Mr. Edwards, and is not over anxious to clinch ap 
argument. Less vigorous as a thinker, he is, perhaps, more alive 
than Mr. Edwards to the elusive element in architecture, the 
capricious rightness of the exception that proves the rule. His 
essay cannot be said to break any new ground and its value lies 
rather in the sensitive observations which the author not infre- 
quently lets fall. 

Balbus, or the Future of Architecture is the latest contribution 
to the ‘‘ Daedalus ” series. Those who have been familiar with 
Mr. Barman’s work in architectural journalism will not fail to 
read this essay with an agreeable expectation of wit, culture and 
good sense, and their only disappointment will be that the limits 
of the series confine the author to so brief a survey. He examines 
the effect upon architecture of three modern factors: traffic 
and the zoning laws ; ferro-concrete; and the emancipation of 
women. We had some fears that the third part of his argument 
might prove exaggerated or far-fetched, but Mr. Barman shows 
excellent grounds for architectural misogyny. Balbus is unpre 
tentious ; but he can be (as here) most readable and reasonable. 
We can recommend Balbus warmly, while waiting for the full- 
length work of which the author is clearly capable. 


THE FAR AND THE NEAR EAST 


An Asian Arcady. By Recinatp LE May. Heffer. 21s. 


The Riddle of the Tsangpo Gorges. By Caprarn F. Kinopoy 
Warp. Arnold. 21s. 

Asia Minor in Ruins. By SarurRNINO XIMENEZ. 
18s. 

If there is a country in Asia that sets an example to the rest 
as regards enlightened government, peaceful prosperity and 
progress, it is Siam. The T’hai, or “ free ” people, are fortunate 
that they have been allowed to be free to develop their own 
country in their own way, without undue interference from the 
foreigner beyond such advice as they themselves have called in. 
The result is a sufficient reply to those who allege that Oriental 
peoples are incapable of self-government. Mr. le May’s account 
of the Muang Lao, the land and peoples of Northern Siam, 
recalls to memory a wonderful and romantic journey, partly by 
river and partly by elephant, some few years ago. At that time 
it occupied nearly eight weeks ; now, one can leave Bangkok by 
rail at 4.80 p.m., arriving at Chiengmai, the capital of Northem 
Siam, at 6 p.m. on the following day, a distance of 450 miles. It 
is doubtful, however, whether this is an advantage to the 
traveller who has time to spare, for more glorious scenery it 
would be impossible to find anywhere else in the tropics. Still, 
despite the innovation of the railway, the country has not 
changed, neither have its people, simple, kindly, hospitable, and 
free from the vices of the more sophisticated inhabitants of - 
South. Not so long ago, as Mr. le May says, the hinterland 
Siam was a veritable “ terra ignota.” Even to-day it would not 
be easy to collect a dozen persons in Europe who could 9 
anything like an accurate description of Northern Siam. 
he has himself achieved with marked success, in a book that 
reads less like a record of travel than a romance, and sometimes 
like a fairy tale. For, in the course of his narrative, he err 
many delightful legends and stories from the folk-lore of © 
country. The book is divided into three parts, dealing ms 
history, topography and ethnology, and travel in the Lao States. 


Hutchinson. 
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it also gives facts and figures concerning climate, population, 
and other matters, and is well illustrated. The Land of 
the Lao is aptly described as An Asian Arcady, for, if the 


t 


be exiled from his own native shores, he could not find a 
jand of greater charm and sympathy. 

Captain Kingdon Ward set forth three years ago, in company 
with Lord Cawdor, to Tibet for the purpose of collecting plants. 
Of the botany of this region, at the extreme eastern end of the 
Himalaya, practically nothing was known. He achieved his 

of extending our knowledge in this direction ; but he did 
more, he solved a riddle that has perplexed geographers ever 
since the source of the Brahmaputra was discovered to be that 
of the Tsangpo. The Tsangpo near Lhasa flows at an altitude 
of 12,000 feet above sea level. It issues from the Abor Hills 
under the name of the Dihang. Between the points of its dis- 

ce and its re-emergence at an altitude of about 1,000 
feet is a space of fifty miles, in which it has descended from the 
enormous height of 11,000 feet: 

What more natura! than to suppose that somewhere in the depths 
of that unknown gorge was hidden a great waterfall ? 

The explorers approached the matter with open minds, 

for almost anything, except the possibility of failure 
to solve the problem. And they solved it! 

A long, saw-edged spur projects southwards from Gyala Peri, 
overlapping the similar spur which projects northwards from 
Sanglung—the one we crossed ; they appear to meet, without leaving 
any passage Then, when you think the gap must be sealed up, 
the door bolted and barred, swinging round the spurs, leaping the 
rocks, comes the Tsangpo just as hard as it can go, a roaring, 
bouncing, bellowing flood. You see one flash of green, like jade 
where the sunlight gleams on a pool far up the gorge, and after 
that all is white foam. 

The Riddle of the Tsangpo Gorges is a book primarily of interest 
to botanists, but it will appeal also to lovers of narratives of 
adventurous travel. A journey through Tibet is no under- 
taking for the weakling. But it is not altogether the bleak, 
inhospitable country that some writers have represented. To 
those who are prepared to rough it, and for a certain measure of 
hardship, there are open the Land of the Blue Poppy, the 
Paradise of Primulas, the Rhododendron Fairyland, and 
Pemako, the Promised Land, bounded by trackless forests 
inhabited by wild, unfriendly tribes. The final stage of the 
journey was through Bhutan to India. Lord Cawdor adds two 
chapters on the people of South-East Tibet, their manners, 
customs and domestic arts and industries. There is a map and 
a selection of excellent photographs. 

From countries young in civilisation, we pass to one old as 
history itself; from peaceful scenes to those scarred by war 
and rapine through the ages ; from regions under the influence 
of the mild and compassionate Buddha, to one under the misrule 
ofa faith fierce and fanatical. The expedition of Senor Ximenez 
on board the yacht Catalonia was undertaken for the purpose of 
studying the Archipelago and the shores of Asia Minor. The 
first port of call was Moudania for Brusa, through the Propontis 
and the Hellespont, along the coast of Asia, with excursions into 
the interior : Assos, Pergamum, Ephesus, Smyrna, Teos, Priene, 
the Maeander and Didymi to Halicarnassus, and so to Thera. 
The impression gained by finding so many ruins, and, in so many 
places, silence, desolation and death, inspired the title of its 
tecord, The Ruins of Asia Minor. Everywhere is the sad débris 
of a vanished civilisation which has left only its wreck behind, 
shattered and broken by successive waves of conquest extending 
over many centuries. 

In the Hellenic world there is no place without its legend. 
Thus, as we pass from place to place, the myths of far-off, misty 
ages are recalled, together with the history of later and of recent 
times. We mark the degeneration of a heroic age to one which 
s little more elevated than sheer barbarism. But the ruins 
that remain, the Acropolis of Pergamum, with its gigantomachy 

in marble the poem of Apollodorus, the Artemiseum 

of Ephesus, once one of the ‘‘ Seven Wonders of the World,” 
four times the size of the Parthenon, where the worship of 
Diana was observed with great pomp and splendid ceremonies, 
the Temple of Didymi, the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus ; these, 
and many others, are of surpassing interest to the archeologist. 
Even to this day they have been only partially excavated, but 
the work attempted has revealed treasures which serve to 
indicate what still may lie concealed. The descriptions of the 
visited, and of their architectural and other features, are 

Well written, but the book leaves one saddened. The reflection 
gece tends to force itself upon the mind that, as these are, 

» perchance, may our own cities some day become. 
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THREE MILLION SLAVES 


Slavery, or “Sacred Trust.” By Jonn H. Harris. With a Pre- 
face by Prof. Gi.sert Murray. Williams and Norgate, 
1926. 5s. 

Kenya. By Norman Leys, M.B., D.P.H. Third edition. 
Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 


If there is anyone who thinks that slavery disappeared from the 
world with the freeing of the negroes in the British West Indies 
and in the Southern States of America in the nineteenth century, 
he will get a shock from Mr. Harris’s book. Mr. Harris estimates 
the number of slaves to-day at something over 3,000,000. 
Some of these wretches—a million perhaps—are technically 
not slaves in the absolute sense, but are working under some 
system of forced labour, or debt bondage, or what not. The 
distinction no doubt has an interest for a lawyer, but to most 
of the subjects of it it means about as much as the difference 
between roast leg of mutton and gigot réti. They are all in a 
state of “slavery” as defined, broadly and fairly enough, by 
the League of Nations—4.e., “ the condition of a person over 
whom any or all of the powers attaching to the right of owner- 
ship are exercised.” 

The Temporary Slavery Commission of the League reported 
in 1925 that slave-trading, slave-raiding and slave-owning, in 
one form or another, were prevalent in many parts of Africa and 
Asia. The worst abominations are in Abyssinia, where there are 
believed to be some 2,000,000 slaves, of whom Mr. Harris gives 
some piteous details derived from trustworthy sources. But 
white men, too, are concerned in this business. There is a 
widespread system in South America—and also in the Philippines, 
for which the United States is responsible—of peonage. This 
is “* the condition of a debtor held by his creditor in a form of 
qualified servitude to work out a debt,” and it seems that 
effective steps are generally taken to make the debt perpetual. 
Sti’l worse is the system practised in the Portuguese colonies— 
a system, as Mr. Harris declares, ‘‘ barely distinguishable from 
slavery,”’ with all the familiar incidents of impressed labour, buy- 
ing and selling of natives, denial of wages, floggings and other 
brutalities. It is a pretty thought that Great Britain is bound 
by an old treaty “‘ to defend and protect all conquests or colonies 
belonging to the Crown of Portugal against all his enemies, as 
well future as present’?! Of course, as Mr. Harris says, there 
is now no military menace to the Portuguese colonies. But 
he suggests that if the British guarantee were withdrawn, there 
soon would be a “diplomatic and economic menace,”’ which 
would make them not worth a month’s purchase. And he 
hints, if we understand him aright, that if Portugal does not 
mend her ways, the League of Nations should dispossess her 
in favour of Germany. 

All these flagrant evils the League is now pledged by its 
Anti-Slavery Convention to put down, and we hope it will lose no 
time about it, though we do not think the task will be an easy 
one. But there are other abuses which must be attacked by other 
means. The protection of the African natives against milder, 
but still highly objectionable, forms of European exploitation is 
an urgent problem, as the case of Kenya unhappily shows. 
Forced labour is still the ideal, it is to be feared, of the British 
settler, and the Government of Kenya and the Colonial Office 
have not been as resolute as we hoped they would have been 
after the revelations in Dr. Norman Leys’ Kenya a couple of years 
ago. This book, which was reviewed in the columns of Taz New 
STATESMAN and provoked a considerable controversy, has just 
appeared in a third edition, with a new and important preface. 
Dr. Leys admits that there have been certain reforms, but he is 
far from satisfied about the steps that have been taken to secure 
the natives in the possession of their land, or about the labour 
regulations, or about taxation, which has not been revised at 
all, and which is an intolerable burden on the natives. We 
cannot, of course, vouch for everything he says; but among his 
charges, new and old, there is much that is both incontestable 
and damaging to our honour and our intelligence. To take but 
one small instance, why should a negro labourer in a British 
colony, who leaves his work without permission, be punishable 
by a fine of £5, equal to six or seven months’ wages, or by two 
months’ imprisonment? And, to take a bigger instance, why 
should not the natives be encouraged, instead of grudgingly 
permitted, to work on their own lands as “ peasant proprietors” 
rather than on the white settlers’ plantations as “‘ wage-slaves "’ ? 
Mr. Harris shows, as Dr. Leys has shown, what excellent results 
that system has produced in West Africa, both in the content- 
ment of the native and in the cultivation and marketing on a 

large scale of cocoa, rubber, cotton and sugar. There appears 
to be no reason, except the determination of Lord Delamere and 
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his friends, why the same results should not be obtained in East 
Africa, if we chose to make the welfare of the native our chief 
concern. But, while we hold to our present policy, there is 
evident need of the “charter” which it is proposed that the 
International Labour Office should draft for the protection of 
coloured labour. 

One other matter which troubles Mr. Harris is the ‘* Colour 
Bar” in South Africa. ‘The demand now made is that for all 
time persons with any colour in their blood shall be relegated 
to the position of helots, that colour shall be made the bar 
sinister against employment in the professions, in civil service 
and in industry, and that no matter what their attainments, 
no matter how men or women of colour may excel in science, 
industry or statecraft, they shall be debarred by the law of the 
land from entering all the higher services, which are now formally 
proclaimed to be the prerogative of the immigrant whites. . . .” 
The Colour Bill introduced in February, 1926, and eventually 
carried through the Dominion Parliament, was described by 
General Smuts as “a firebrand flung in a haystack,” and indeed 
its dangers as well as its injustice are obvious. Whilst, however, 
the belief persists among the white men in South Africa (as it 
does elsewhere) that Almighty God’s example in recognising no 
difference between white and black is not one to be emulated, 
what is to be done? The South Africans cannot be coerced by 
the British Empire or the League of Nations or anyone else. 
There is nothing to be done, we fear, except to pray that they may 
change their minds before it is too late. For the rest, there is 
certainly great promise in what Mr. Harris calls ‘‘the threefold 
Magna Charta” of the enslaved—the Anti-Slavery Convention, 
the International Labour Conventions and the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. But this last wants strengthening, as he 
argues, with further powers, if the “ sacred trust of civilisation” 
is to be properly carried out. And all three will need the backing 
of a public opinion as informed and as ardent for human liberty 
as is Mr. Harris himself. 


A MODERN ANABASIS 


The March of the Seventy Thousand. By Henry Barren. 
Parsons. 12s. 6d. 

There is no stranger chapter in the history of the World War 
than that which was written by the Czechoslovak Army in 
Russia. It began as an army without a country ; it came back 
seven and a half years later, to an independent, stable and 
prosperous fatherland, which it had been largely instrumental 
in creating, though all its fighting was done on foreign soil. 
The Czechoslovak legions had their origin in a single brigade, 
formed by settlers in Russia for service in the Russian Army. 
They recruited themselves by deserters from their fellow- 
countrymen in the ranks of the Austrian Army and from prisoners 
in the Russian camps. Their organising body became the 
spearhead of the Czechoslovak revolutionary movement. Despite 
the growing difficulties put in their way by the Tsarist Govern- 
ment, their numbers swelled until with the revolution they 
became a force of seventy thousand. Their record for con- 
spicuous gallantry survived the disintegration of the Russian 
front, when they were responsible for the last victory, at Zborov, 
before the Russian Army ceased to exist. Involved against 
their will in hostilities with the Bolsheviks, the legionaries fought 
their way from the Ukraine across Siberia, turned in their tracks 
on the Allies’ insistence and fought their way back to form a new 
front against the Bolsheviks and the Germans, and finally, not 
until 1920, were repatriated from Vladivostok. 

It is a tale of military adventure worth telling for itself, as well 
as for its political reactions, and Mr. Baerlein tells it well. He 
does not quote his sources, but it is clear that he has had access 
to the records of the legions, and also to some extent to the 
documents of the Czechoslovak revolutionary movement as a 
whole. In that movement the legionaries in Russia played an 
important part, for their exploits fired the imagination of the 
Allies and gave impetus to the recognition of an independent 
Czechoslovakia as an Allied war aim. Mr. Baerlein prefaces his 
story of the adventures of the legions with some account of the 
activities of the Czechs’ secret service in the United States, 
which reveals how greatly from the very beginning of the War 
the Allies were indebted to these irregular auxiliaries. His 
account of the development of the Czechoslovak legions in Russia 
and their subsequent military career presents for the first time 
an ordered narrative of their part in the confused fighting in 
Siberia which followed the Bolshevik revolution, and presents 
also a vivid picture of the appalling difficulties which they had 
to face and of the resourcefulness with which they were sur- 
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mounted. An excellent map illustrating their operations help 
the reader to follow the developments of a tangled situation, 
Mr. Baerlein emphasises how reluctant were the legi 
to be involved in hostilities with the Bolsheviks, ang hor 
antagonistic was their mentality to that of the Russian 
notably Admiral Kolchak, on whose rise and fall he throws Dey 
light. He points out also how valuable, when they were 
to fight, were the services of the legionaries to the Allies ; ther 
seizure of the Trans-Siberian railway not only prevented , 
repatriation of hundreds of thousands of prisoners who 
have reconstituted a German army, but also defeated the 
of the Central Powers to draw upon Siberia’s granaries to fog 
their starving armies and people. His book is a valuable oy, 
tribution to the history of the war, but it is of even 
appeal as a human document—as a tale of perils, and heroisms, 
and adventures almost legendary. All the personalities oy 
meets in these pages, from President Masaryk down to t) 
humblest legionary, build up an impression of the inevi 
of that revival of Czechoslovakia to which the seventy thousay 
contributed, in M. Poincaré’s words, “ a work vaster and mop 
glorious than that ancient Anabasis of the Ten Thousand Greedy 
under Xenophon.” 


THE LAST OF THE DERVISHES 


Osman Digna. By H.C. Jackson. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


It is impossible to feel very sentimental over the death of 
Osman Digna, which has recently been reported from the Sudan, 
Though he may fairly be described as the last of the Dervishs 
(using the word in its popular meaning, to include all the Mahdi 
followers) he was very far from being the bravest or the noblest 
of them. His name became familiar to British newspaper. 
readers, after the fall of Khartoum in 1885, mainly owing to 
our rather meaningless efforts to suppress his activities in th 
neighbourhood of Suakin, while leaving all the rest of the Suda 
to its fate. Guerilla warfare of this description precisely suited 
the genius of Osman Digna. Any other Dervish leader woul 
have perished heroically in his first encounter with Europew 
troops. But Osman Digna craved no martyr’s crown, Th 
fire that burned within him was due less to religious fanaticism 
than to his hatred of the British, who had ruined his family 
financially by suppressing the slave trade in the Red Sea and 
capturing a large convoy belonging to his father. He probably 
argued that he could do his enemies more harm by living to fight 
another day than by throwing himself upon their bayonets 
At any rate, he alone among the Dervish leaders was present at 
and survived every important engagement from 1885 to the last 
stand at Gedid, in 1899, when the Khalifa met his end. He ws 
not even of pure Arab blood, for his family were Kurds who had 
settled in Suakin, and intermarried with the Hadendoa (Kiplings 
Fuzzy-Wuzzies), whom Osman Digna was afterwards to lead— 
or rather, follow—into battle on many a victorious field. Al 
this marks him off sharply from the general run of Arab leaden. 
It makes him less admirable, perhaps, but distinctly more inte- 
esting. 

One might have expected Osman Digna to succeed #8 # 
administrator among his own people and in his own country, 
the Eastern Sudan, where he governed for the Mahdi. But 
Mr. Jackson shows that, in spite of his cleverness, he was col 
pletely lacking in tact. If most of the Eastern tribes went ove 
to the Mahdi in the end it was due rather to the splendid coung 
of the Fuzzy-Wuzzies, who could even (very occasionally) break 
a British square, than to the diplomacy of Osman Digna. Om 
of the principal reasons why he remained in prison to the end 
of his life, and never attempted to escape, was the extrem 
probability of his meeting a violent death at the hands of one 
or other of his personal enemies if he were set free. Yet he was’ 
pathetic figure in those last years in his little white-washed 
prison at Wady Halfa, with a single yawning Egyptian soldie 









as his nominal guard. No-one could see him there — 
recognising in this half-dazed, mumbling old figure the wl 
futile tragedy of the Mahdist uprising, which brought fire @ 
sword to the Sudan, and left nothing good nor permanent bei 
it. And it is because he did personify so much, in his life and 
his death, that the story of his career was worth telling. 
The author of this very timely book expresses some anxie! 
in his preface lest his style should have deteriorated ai 
peculiar brand of “ official English * employed in the o' 
the Sudan Political Service, where his daily duties are ss. 
and where he has apparently written this book, in odd mo' 
over a period of many years. He need not have been ai 
His narrative would have been eminently readable, even 
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a help, the many new facts, obtained at first hand from Egyptian and 
o lent witnesses, with which he has been able to strengthen 
= it. His descriptive passages—which are not too frequent— 
= &. nd hoy ad a touch of local colour which this kind of book often lacks, 
t Whites, god which only a resident could have supplied. We should have 
; hrows ney liked a better map—but that is not a really serious deficiency. 
were 
Allies ; 
who aa THE REDISCOVERY OF EL GRECO 
ted the pla | the Spanish Journey. By Juxrus Merer-Graere. Translated 
Ties to feed by J. Horoyp-ReEce. Cape. 2ls. 
aluable cop, Dr. Julius Meier-Graefe is known to English readers chiefly as 
"VED greate BF the guthor of an exceptionally penetrating and sympathetic 
1d heroisms y of Vincent van Gogh ; to say of this earlier book— 
Nallities oxy it was published in Germany as long ago as 1908—that it shows 
Own to th the same literary ability, the same psychological subtlety, and 
inevitability the same acute and independent appreciation of a work of art, 
ty thousu B is the highest recommendation we can give it. Unlike the 
'T and mon ity of his countrymen, who have specialised to such an 
sand Greek § gxtent that they have come to live in a state of suspended anima- 
tion when not actually in their museums or their studies, Dr. 
Meier-Graefe has an intelligence which is ever on the alert ; this 
- sensitiveness to every sort of impression gives an authority to 
SHES his criticism which we should be less willing to concede to mere 
6d enudition and thoroughness. Not that Dr. Meier-Graefe is not 
: just as thorough as the most pedantic and laborious Kunst- 
€ death of forscher; it was precisely owing to his thoroughness that this 
the Sudan. F ‘hook came to be written. As a preparation for his work on the 
» Dervishes § forerunners of Impressionism he felt it was essential to make the 
he Mahdi; F journey to Madrid and test the inspiration of the Impressionists 
the noblest F st its very source, in the canvases of Velasquez and Goya. He 
1ewspaper- § wanted to see exactly how Manet stood with regard to Goya, 
"Owing t § and above all, he wanted to pay homage to Velasquez, the idol 
ties in the § ofhis generation. When he arrived at the Prado, full of expec- 
the Suda § taney, an odd thing happened. Velasquez was perfect, of course, 
sely suited F but—well, there was a “* but.”” This was scandalous; this was 
der would — almost treason to art. He could hardly bear to admit it even 
Europew § to himself, until an even odder thing happened. He discovered 
wn. Th El Greco. 
fanaticism The effect of this discovery was at first simply shattering. 
nis family F Velasquez and Goya were forgotten and the whole object of his 
| Sea and F journey changed. His mother wrote to say that she thought he 
probably § had “very peculiar notions about his duty.” But to Meier- 
ig to fight F Graefe it was not peculiar at all ; the scales had fallen from his 
bayonets. F eyes, Here at last was someone who as a man, as an interpreter 
resent at F of life, could stand beside the adored and hitherto incomparable 
o the lst F Rembrandt; here was someone who as an artist explained 
Hews f Cézanne and Renoir, who had done with perfect mastery what 
who hai they had done only partially and tentatively. To us the 
Kiplings | modernity of E] Greco and his affinities with Cézanne are so 
‘0 lead~ fF familiar that it requires a slight effort of historical imagination 
eld. Alf for us to picture the shock that this realisation must have given 
, leader. less than twenty years ago, and the scandal that must have been 
wre inte § caused by its announcement. The world has accepted Meier- 
Graefe’s discovery so unreservedly that at first we are inclined 
d as w to wonder at the vehemence of his enthusiasm ; but as we read 
country. the account of his conversion, which he has told with extraordin- 
li. Bue ary intimacy and skill, we understand what it must have meant 
‘as com § toa man of his imaginative power to be suddenly freed from the 
ent ove § tyranny of appearances, to realise that a Velasquez at his best 
cour: § can do no more than reveal “ a cross-section of culture from which 
?) break F one can learn everything that distinguishes a painter from a 
a. One great artist." The discovery that the art of Velasquez is only 
the end descriptive, that it lacks “that peculiar organisation of colour 
extrem § which liberates itself and us from the object and for which the 
of oF object is only the bridge to richer sensations not limited to a 
a harrow purpose *’ was of momentous importance ; it must have 
pores led Meier-Graefe to the understanding of artists like van Gogh. 
h Now that a reaction has set in and the mystical cult of sensibility 
" whol and imaginative power is again beginning to give place to a more 
ay intellectual interest in clarity of construction and purity of 
behind form, Poussin has regained the position which Meier-Graefe’s 
andi » John, was unwilling to concede him. “ What is the use 
of all this to me.” he exclaimed, “‘ if I do not see Nature ? There 
} s nothing but figures and arabesques, but no men!” It is one 
nxiet} Of the great virtues of Meier-Graefe himself. and one that gives 
to the all his criticism a singularly delicate balance, that even at the 
ices 0: height of his passion for El Greco, he could still look with affection 
met at the Poussins in the Prado. 





But The Spanish Journey is more than a masterpiece of 
illuminating criticism; it is one of the most entertaining travel- 
that we have ever had the good fortune to come across. 
There is hardly a page that does not relate wittily and sympatheti- 









cally the small incidents of travel that everyone can parallel in 
his own experience, but that few could describe with so much 
intelligence and charm. Nothing could be better than the 
accounts of the bull-fights and the gipsy dancers, or the conver- 
sation about culture with the Catalan industrialist, or the quarrel 
in the café at Granada, or the contest with the flies at the Escorial, 
or the return at last to Berlin. That is perhaps the best of all: 
Friends inquire after Spain and I tell them about it. About the 
bull-fights. They smile interestedly: Yes, yes, the bull-fights ! 
About the Gipsies. They smile slyly: Yes, yes. About El Greco. 
Yes, yes, El Greco! They smile even more slyly . . . 


THE MIND OF A CHILD 


Psychology Applied to Education. By James Warp. Cambridge 

University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Modern Psychology and Education. By Mary Srurrt, M.A., and 
E. C. OaKpEN, M.A. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
The Psychology of the Thinker. By Iva B. Saxsy, D.Sc. 

University of London Press. 7s. 6d. 

Books on psychology fall as thickly as snowflakes on an old- 
fashioned Christmas. Many are as unsubstantial and some 
have a similar trick of evanescing into the mud. The first of 
these—a series of lectures by the late Professor Ward—is the 
most specialised. It uses psychology to throw light on educa- 
tional problems. It is still urged that there is a danger in making 
education too easy. But Professor Ward contends that more 
progress will be made by sailing with the stream than beating 
against it. To multiply difficulties so as to increase the effort 
required is, in his view, as fatuous as to raise the price of bread 
to teach economy. 

For a period, psychology concerned itself more with instincts 
than with intelligence, and early enthusiasts gave it an anti- 
inteilectual trend. A book of this kind, dealing with mental 
development, written with common sense and clearness, indicates 
that the science is attaining maturity. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to give a psychological flavour to the idea of letting one’s 
instincts run amok. We have now discovered that besides the 
evil of repression there is also the evil of uncontrolled instincts 
which inevitably results in a smash. Professor Ward says : 

The man who turns aside to fashion a plough and harrow does 
not appear to be making such practical preparation for his food as 
the man who grubs up pig-nuts and takes his first meal on the spot ; 
but the roundabout way secures the better dinner in the end. 


The difference between instinctive action and that guided by 
reason could not be put more succintly. To the schoolmaster, 
Prof. Ward says: Your business is with humanity,so you must 
study it, just as a competent gardener studies plant life. You 
must not be content with text-books and manuals, you must 
know something about the growth of mind. Naturally he puts 
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thinking first and learning second, the training of mind before 
the tradition of knowledge. Facts of observation are far more 
important than the learning of words, just as things are more 
important than books: 

But words do more than fix our concepts; they make them 
manageable ; for our control of words is more complete than our 
control of ideas so that symbolic thinking, like the fairy power 
of riding on gossamer, enables us to reach points of view and gain 
a knowledge which would be else impossible. Here, again, however, 
it is rather the danger than the gain that the teacher must attend 
to. His own familiarity with his subject enables him to feel 
quite at home gliding, as we say, with the speed of thought above 
the terra firma of concrete facts: he forgets that he ever lived 
upon the ground. And his poor pupils, if their interest is not 
stifled by disgust, come groping after him like bean-stalks in a 
cellar straining towards the light. Knowledge so attained must at 
best be thin and meagre like all forced growth. 

Careful observation and sober judgment mark the book. We 
have traced for us the development of the child till he reaches 
manhood and—what is more important—the governing condi- 
tions, the laws, of that development. The author is impatient 
of those teachers who accumulate a heap of Froebel apparatus 
and straightway imagine themselves experts. An ounce of 
understanding is worth a ton of apparatus. Not to retard or to 
force but to ensure natural growth is his guiding principle. In 
these fourteen lectures are garnered the wisdom of a practical 
educationalist, expressed in fitting style. They treat a difficult 
subject simply. 

Modern Psychology and Education is a competent text book. 
One of the best sections deals with the influence of the group on 
thought and action. Those who want a good general statement 
of present-day psychological theory will find it here. A useful 
list of questions and books is given after each chapter. The 
Psychology of the Thinker is a not very happy essay in psycho- 
analysis. We are told about Winnie (aged 12}) who “ refused 
sex instruction when it was offered her” and afterwards dreamt 
of a card table, with a boy sitting at it, working out a problem. 
This, on being analysed, turns out to be an expression of the 
girl’s concealed desire to understand adult mysteries. About this, 
we are informed, in italics : 

Thus thought may be defined as ecphory, which is produced 
under the influence of a blocked impulsion. It is conscious if the 
ecphory produces awareness of itself within the conscious self, 
unconscious if it does not. 

More suitable comment than this nonsense appears to be 
Professor Ward’s contention that a child’s mind should not be 
forced into thinking as an adult, that we should reverence 
childhood and assist it to grow in its own way and its own time. 


MODERN BRITAIN 


An Economic History of Modern Britain: the Early Railway Age, 
1820-1850. By J. H. Crapuam. Cambridge University 
Press. 25s. 

Labour Migration in England, 1800-1850. 
Manchester University Press. 15s. 

Scholars are now rapidly re-writing the economic history of the 
past two hundred years. New monographs, of which Professor 
Redford’s is the latest, are bringing a great mass of fresh material 
to light. Older studies are being re-read, and brought into 
relation to the general history of the time. And there remains 
an almost endless reservoir of documents awaiting the attention 
of research workers. Indeed, the chief effect of the work that 
has been done has been to tell us all that we know far less than 
we supposed even about an occurrence so recent as the Industrial 
Revolution. 

But Dr. Clapham is ambitious. While the torrent of mono- 
graphs is still pouring out, he rushes in boldly with the first 
volume of a general economic history of nineteenth-century 
Britain. His work, moreover, is conceived on the grand scale, 
and his aim scarcely less than encyclopedic. He has employed 
and digested in the making of this volume a vast mass of 
material—using with special effect the numerous parliamentary 
inquiries of the earlier nineteenth century and the books and 
monographs dealing with particular industries. Dr. Clapham 
has great learning, and he knows how to write ; his book will be 
invaluable to every future student of the subject. And yet it is 
not a satisfactory book, and it is very far from being readable. 

To some extent its faults are Dr. Clapham’s ; but to a greater 
extent they arise out of conditions beyond his control. It is Dr. 
Clapham’s own fault that he quotes in his text, in a form which 
makes them appallingly difficult to follow, great masses of 
figures which could have been far better and more intelligibly 


By A. ReEprForp, 





———— 


set out in tabular form. He has apparently a great dislike y 
tables ; and yet his detailed and painstaking method of treat. 
ment imperatively demands them. On the other hand, it is not 
really Dr. Clapham’s fault that the absence of sati 
monographs on many parts of his subject has caused him ty 
pour into the general history a mass of facts really better Suited 
to separate studies of its particular aspects. These facts ane 
wanted, and one cannot wish that he had left them out. By 
inevitably they make his book hard reading, and make it 
difficult for the reader to see the wood for the trees. 

This defect is, indeed, very much aggravated by anothe 
which is far more the author’s fault. He begins, and 
more than half his book in the process, by describing the 
economic condition of Britain in the ten years from 1820 to 183, 
This, on the whole, is admirably done. The “ Face of th 
Country,” population, communications, the organisation 
agriculture, industry, commerce and finance, and the economip 
activities of the State are reviewed in turn, with an abunday 
wealth of illustration and contemporary reference. Cobbett, 
Dupin, Meidinger and other travellers are extensively used ; the 
picture is at once graphic and, in view of the state of th 
materials, astonishingly well-proportioned. But after this th 
book tails off. Part II., which deals with “ The Early 
Age,” is by no means so satisfactory. There is no picture of 
mid-nineteenth century Britain at all comparable with that of 
the opening chapters ; and the general development is blurred 
and lost in the particular accounts of a hundred separate phases 
of growth. A final chapter on “ Life and Labour,” good as itis, 
does not suffice to pull the book together. 

Moreover, in at least one respect the account of the develop 
ment between 1830 and 1850 is startlingly incomplete. Ther 
is no adequate treatment of the growth of industrial and busines 
structure, and no account at all of the disputes and hesitations 
which accompanied the early development of modern joint stock 
business. The financial chapter, excellent in its general account 
of the banking system, is far too much devoted to currency 
problems, and far too little to questions of commercial credit, 
The accounts of labour and working-class movements are all at 
second hand, and correspondingly weak in comparison with the 
sections in which Dr. Clapham has worked over the materials 
for himself. 

Such blemishes are no doubt inevitable in view of the magni- 
tude of the task. But it is difficult not to feel that Dr. Clapham 
has bestowed far more care on the first than on the second half 
of his book. The first half is a generalised study, drawing ona 
mass of digested materials ; the second half is a mass of mate 
rials not yet co-ordinated into a general study. Some will say 
that Dr. Clapham’s entire attempt is premature. Certainly, one 
of its dangers is illustrated by the simultaneous appearance of 
Professor Redford’s careful and detailed study of migration, 
including Irish immigration, during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. If Professor Redford’s facts had been before him, Dr. 
Clapham’s reference to migration would have been somewhat 
differently put. Not that he is wrong in what he says, but that 
these careful researches would have enabled him to be far more 
definite and illuminating—to stress more strongly the import 
ance of the Irish immigration, particularly in its relation to the 
story of the hand loom weavers, to refer more plainly to the over 
whelming preponderance of short-distance migration, and t 
dispel the legend of a mass movement of labourers from the 
southern and western into the northern counties. It is a tribute 
to Dr. Clapham that Professor Redford’s book nowhere shows 
him wrong; but it does reveal gaps in his narrative. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Clapham was almost certainly wise in pub- 
lishing now instead of waiting for an indefinite period. He has 
not written a definitive history; but he has given to scholars 8 
vast body of information on which they can work, and made far 
easier for the future that drawing of general conclusions which 
writers so far have had to base on a quite inadequate ground 
of fact. If Dr. Clapham’s History is not a great work, it is at 
least a monument of useful and industrious scholarship which 
will save us all from many errors and set our feet more firmly 02 
the path of true understanding of a time which its very nearness 
still makes baffling and hard to see without distortions. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Mind and the Film. By Gerarp Forr Buckie. Routledge. * 
Mr. Buckle’s “treatise on the psychological factors in the film 
is a serious, though not very well written, contribution to the theory 
of film-making. It is apparently based on a very considerable 
experience of the craft under working conditions, and as such is 
welcome, particularly in this country, where very few pues 

seem to have struggled beyond the most rudimentary formulation 
their ideas. His first part is devoted to the essentials of a satisfactory 
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REJUVENATION— 


WHY BE OLD? 
ELECTRICITY RESTORES YOUTH. 


Dr, Bernard Hollander, in his recent presidential address on “ Life 
wi Mind” to the Ethological Society, said: “ We need not be old 
men. The infirmities of old age are not essential.” 

“Blectricity is generated in the lungs with every inspiration, and 
is conveyed by the blood stream to every cell in the body, the brain 
reeiving the largest supply, and representing the seat of the highest 

* Is. ” 

#No two persons are exactly alike, but the average electro-motive 
force of a living human being has been estimated to be about five 
nillivolts. The human body is a machine run by 28,000 million 
lectric cells, each cell being a little wet battery, with negative and 

itive poles, Man is simply a mechanism run by electricity and 
chemical re-action. The brain is the chief power station, each of its 

0200 millions of tiny cells is a miniature storage battery, and our nerves 

ae wires equipped with sub-power stations. Practically every cell 

in our body has a part in the creation and distribution of this 
dectricity which is literally the vital spark.” 

“Jp certain forms of backwardness of children and in brain 
exhaustion of adults, if wisely applied, electricity can be made to do 
wonders. Not only in various forms of paralysis, but for spasms of the 
muscles, for sciatica, neuralgia, and other painful affections, for the 
relief of headache, insomnia, in pbesity, as well as for the improvement 
of general health, electrotherapy will often succeed when other measures 
have failed. In all states of nervous depression, as from long mental 
grain or overtaxed bodily powers, it has a most invigorating effect.” 

Old age is consequently but the revelation of a lessening of capacity 
to generate sufficient electricity for the maintenance of the well-being 
of the body. Electricity is withdrawn from less vital parts to main- 
tain the required supply in the “main shaft,” with the result that the 
pains and aches of old age quickly reveal themselves in the parts 
robbed. Whilst these facts have been known to science for some time 
the difficulty of restoring the balance of electricity in the body has 
been practically unsurmountable, owing to the want of electrical 
apparatus which would carry out its work without harmful results 
to the patient. At last, almost unlimited tests have proved that the 
apparatus called the “Rejuvenator,” invented by Mr. O. Overbeck, 
FRSA, F.G.S., F.P.S., etc., of Chantry House, Grimsby, the original 
discoverer of the Electronic Theory of Life, is the electrical machine 
which successfully solves the problem. The machine is so constructed 
that it supplies electricity to the brain centre—the heart of the human 
tletrical machine, as corroborated by Dr. Hollander—and afterwards 
to the parts of the body locally affected. There is no “needly ” 
sensation when the Rejuvenator is used, the treatment is pleasant and 
the effect almost immediately felt in the restoration of health and 
normal working to the parts affected. The Rejuvenator has effected 
many wonderful cures of heart and kidney troubles and nerve disorders 
as well as. neuritis, neuralgia, lumbago, rheumatism, gout and other 
ailments of old age throughout the whole world. Old age may also be 
revealed by loss of power generally, and Mr. Overbeck’s invention is 
especially valuable in such cases. 

Not only in old age, but at all times of life when one is run down 
or lacks exercise, the daily use of the Rejuvenator will speedily restore 
one to healthy activity and vigour. 

The apparatus is neither costly to buy nor run, is absolutely self- 
contained and fool-proof, and can be used by the patient himself. A 
remarkably interesting book written by Mr. Overbeck on the subject 
of his invention and the curative application of electricity to the body 
will be sent on receipt of stamp to all mentioning The New Statesman, 
and addressed to Mr. Overbeck at Chantry House, Grimsby. 


London Agents: Harrods, Whiteleys, Army and Navy Stores. 
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A NEW ELECTRONIC THEORY 


OF LIFE. 
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2nd Library Edition. 6/- NET. 
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6/6 POST FREE. 
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DOOMSDAY 
by WARWICK DEEPING 
Author of SORRELL & SON 


(of which over 125,000 copies have been sold) 


Warwick Deeping has written a worthy successor to his now 
famous novel, “Sorrell & Son.” It is a stirringly human 
romance, and is fragrant with the sweetness of love and life. 
The action is virile; the setting full of charm. 7/6 net 


An Old Man’s Folly 


by FLOYD DELL Author of “RUNAWAY” 


Introduces an old man, who has a most lovable character, in 
spite of his failings. The adventures he meets in his endeavours 
to make some young people happy render this a fascinating 
story full of kindliness and unexpected happenings. 7/6 net 


THE MISSING PIECE 


by Mrs. P. CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 
Author of “TANGLED EVIDENCE” 


Something entirely new in the way of mystery stories. There is 
< crime, the story of which and its solution is told in a manner 


which captivates from the very first words. “An absorbing 


mystery with a humorous background and some delightful 
character drawing. Take it to bed—but not if you want to 
sleep.”—Sunday Herald. 7/6 net 


The Door to the Moor 
by MILLIE BIRD VANDEBURG 


A thrilling romance which is compounded of hidden treasure 
and a cipher, a mysterious house with mysterious occupants, 
epic fights and delightful love passages tinged with tragedy. 


MARY WAS LOVE _ 


by GUY FLETCHER 


The love of a man for a maid, benevolence towards the 
unfortunate, sympathy with the weak, all these join to make 
this story about the courtship of David and Anne full of 
warmth and charm. 7/6 net 


Best Sellers—Still in demand 
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by SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


UNQUENCHABLE FIRE 
by JOAN SUTHERLAND 


THE BLACK KNIGHT 
by ETHEL M. DELL 


SAINTS IN SUSSEX 
by SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
A Volume of Poems and Plays 


“By bringing her saints into Sussex Miss Kaye-Smith has 
touched them with a new beauty—and by their presence she has 
ay transformed Sussex into a Holy Land.”—, 
Brighton Herald. 7/6 net 
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“ story,”’ and the mode of its expression on the screen. He brings out 
clearly the difficulty which the producer has to face in the almost 
total elimination of the element of “‘retrospection ” from his Medium; 
the reader of a book can pause or read back to let the writer’s fyi 
significations reach him, and the painter can count on an eye which 
dwells as long as it pleases on his canvas, but the film races on ats 
steady twelve inches per second, or more, regardless of comprehension 
or non-comprehension. In the second part of his study Mr. Buck 
investigates the “photographic aids to the mind,” which, pro 
used, will help the spectator’s mind to keep in uninterrupted touch 
with the intentions of the writer and producer: lighting, the 

the dissolve, the iris, the length and angle of the shot, and so op, 
Here, towards the end, Mr. Buckle becomes rather discursive, and 
his vigour breaks out into long and rather confusing paragraphs 
He hardly does justice to the more “advanced” experimenters jp 
film production, and confines his attention too much to the idea of 
unfolding a plot or story ; but it is just in some of the more or less 
“abstract”’ or fantastic films that have come from France, Germany, 
and Russia that he would find excellent material for examining the 
purely psychological connotations of the moving picture. Nevertheless, 
the proper study of Mr. Buckle’s book would do a lot more to help 
that not very interesting invalid, the British film industry, than gi) 
the boycottings and quotas which are usually prescribed. 


Memoirs of a Court Photographer. By R. N. Speaicur. Hurst and 
Blackett. 21s. 

The best-known of our Court photographers comes from the 
old City of London family to which the present printers of this journal 
belong. Photography, he tells us, was his passion from boyhood, and 
he was young in the craft when he saw that before anything could 
be done to make it worth while the whole trumpery business of Vic. 
torian properties must be swept away. Mr. Speaight went at it with 
heroic resolution, and was’so uncompramising that when summoned 
to Berlin for the purpose of photographing the Crown Prince's family, 
he persuaded the Crown Princess to stand in a bare corridor leading 
to the servant’s quarters. Beginning with the stage’s beauties and 
celebrities, Mr. Speaight specialised in beautiful and interesting 
children, when the fashionable cult of childhood was on its way, 
This it was that made him celebrated, until, with the great expansion 
of photography during the War, Army officers went in a stream to the 
studio of the children’s portraitist. Mr. Speaight has plenty of 
amusing stories to tell of his sitters. A few of them are of rather 
daring ladies in days when clothes were still worn in lengths and many 
folds. 


The Repression of Crime: Studies in Historical Penology. By Hanry 
Eumer Barnes, Ph.D. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Although a considerable part of this book, as its title implies, is 
devoted to an historical survey of penology, its main interest for 
students lies in its author’s whole-hearted repudiation of punishment 
as a barbarous survival of ancient ignorance and cruelty and stupidity. 
Dr. Barnes divides criminals into two classes, those who are heredi- 
tarily and organically degenerate and defective, and therefore incurable, 
and those whose curable functional derangements subject them to 
uncontrollable anti-social impulses. The former class he would 
segregate permanently or sterilise or both. The latter he would cure, 
and return to society; and this in either case, no matter what the 
nature or number of the crimes committed. Under a scientific system 
of criminal law, as Dr. Barnes sees it, legal guilt as we know it would be 
merely one among a number of symptoms. Judges would have to be 
trained psychiatrists, rather than lawyers. Trial by jury would be 
useless and therefore abolished. Potential as well as actual criminals 
if incurable would be put away permanently, while curable murderers 
would be enlarged after treatment, according to the decision of the 
medical gentleman engaged in the case. Dr. Barnes has not written 
a foolish book (it contains too many sensible ideas) but he demands 
for his “ psychiatrist ” a trust that few could justify and no community 
concede. 


Sources for the History of British India in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Ssaaraat Anmap Kuan. Milford. 25s. 

The aim of this work is to supply a critical analysis of essential data 
for the study of seventeenth-century British India, and to bring 
within one purview all the information lying scattered in various 
record offices in England. It is chiefly occupied with manuscripts, 
for the author is a firm believer in what has been called the “archive 
method.” He also believes, and rightly, that before one takes up his 
pen to write history, he should subject his data to the severe test of 
scientific analysis. For such writers, the material thus afforded will 
prove an invaluable aid. The book is not a mere catalogue—nor & 
selection of transcripts—but a thorough survey of the whole field of 
research in the direction indicated. The libraries and record offices 
whose contents have been investigated are those of the British 
Museum; the Public Record Office, Chancery Lane; the Bodleian 
Library ; All Souls’ College, Oxford; Privy Council Registers; the 
India Office ; Marine Records; Factory Records ; General Records; 
The Guildhall Library, London; the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth Palace ; and there is appended a section on the records in 
India. Among the Marine Records are many extracts which < 3 
glamour of romance over what might appear, at first sight, @ 
compilation. From these, even the writer of fiction might derive 
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“After 25 years’ experi- 
menting with many brands 
my formula for pipe-joy 


is BARNEYS for indoors, 
PUNCHBOWLE 


for the open air.” 


One lives and learns. A week ago, we, the Makers 
of Barneys Tobacco, might have suggested medium 
Barneys to suit your particular taste or Punch- 
bowle, its stronger form, but not both in alternation. 


Now, we learn how these two strengths, smoked 
one against the other, have come to represent, for 
one smoker, “the formula for pipe-satisfaction 
after 25 years of experimenting amongst tobaccos.” 


The smoker, whose friendly interest prompted the sending 
of this comment, is an Agricultural Journalist accustomed, 
we imagine, to smoke whilst working. His letter, beneath, 
reveals how he came to adopt Barneys for indoors and 
Punchbowle when visiting the Farms and Shows :— 
* After @ quarter of a century’s experimenting with many 
; tobaccos, five years ago I found Barneys—and was con- 
“ tent. A fortnight since, as 1 was leaving for a day in 
“ the country, my tobacconist said: ‘ I’m sorry I’ve run out 
“of Barneys—qwill you try their Punchbowle—it’s the 
, ame but a little fuller?’ And now my formula for 
abibe satisfaction is ‘Barneys for indoors—Punch- 
for the open air.’” 
ou already smoke Barneys exclusively (or some 
good-class Tobacco of medium ) you 
greater pleasure in the pipe by experimenting 
; as a variation, for your outdoor 
- It is as cool as Barneys, but stronger. Men of 
ort and games find it very good and many have 
written to tell us so. 


«> 1/1 the oz.: three strengths ® 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), Parsons Pleasure (mild) 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Bath Lane, Newca: 
+ ” , stle-u n-T ° 
Also at Edinburgh." London Offices: 24, Holborn, EC. 1. - 
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WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 5%? 


You can get a Guaranteed 7%, 10%, 
15%, or even 20%, according to age. 


HY deprive yourself one day longer than 
necessary of comforts which this larger 
income will provide for you? Why run the 
risk of a further depletion of your Capital 
and a further loss of income? Why not make your 
Income surer as well as larger, and thereby enjoy content- 
ment of mind, with its beneficial effect on your health? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your stocks 
and shares and buy a “ Sun Life of Canada” Annuity 
with the proceeds. A retired professional man has just 
doubled his income by making this safe exchange. This 
“* two years income in one™ will be paid to him every 
year as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends meet. Life 
is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger Income; 
an absolutely safe Income; an unalterable Income for Life, 
Guaranteed by a Company with over £62,000,000 assets 
under very strict Government supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can 
show you how much better you can employ your capital— 
what a much larger income you can enjoy, and how much 
afer it will be. Better terms are granted in cases of 
impaired health, and there are many kinds of annuities, 
including a guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital at your 
disposal. J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
10 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment, London, 
W.C. 2. (Nr. Temple Station.) 











The Book of the Moment. 


NOW READY. 


INDUSTRIAL 
COMBINATION 
IN ENGLAND 


By PATRICK FITZGERALD, B.Com. 
Assistant Editor of “ The Statist.” 


In this work an impartial afid searching inquiry is 
made into the development and activities of industrial 
combines and associations in this country. The author’s 
purpose is to show how far competition has been sup- 
pressed; to examine the structure, achievements, and 
price policy of the various groups; and finally to consider 
whether the time is ripe for the imposition of some form 
of Government supervision. 











It is safe to say that the results of this inquiry are 
highly instructive, and in many cases astonishing. 


To directors of business enterprises, company secretaries 
and accountants, investors, and to all students of 
Economics, the work is recommended as of quite 
exceptional interest. 


Price 10s. 6d. net at Booksellers or 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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inspiration. There are tales of fights with the French and Dutch, 
mutinies, and adventures with “‘savegees.” It is to be feared that 
some of those sturdy old adventurers were little less than buccaneers, 
and their expeditions sheer piracy. Thus in the log of the Madras 
Merchant, we read under date April 2nd, 1697: ‘“‘ Anchored at 
Johanna. Found Captain Kyd in the Adventure galley, a Privitier 
and a sloop his Consort bound the Lord knows where.”’ A copious 
index completes the volume. 


The Travels of Marco Polo. With an Introduction by Joun MASEFIELD. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 

‘“* Messer Marco Polo, di-nous un de vos gros mensonges!”” That 
was how Marco Polo was received by his contemporaries, who found 
it easier to believe the marvels of Mandeville. But, if anyone wonders 
to-day why Marco Polo with his “‘ great book of puzzles ”’ is still a 
name to conjure with, let him read Mr. Masefield’s introduction, and 
learn how Marco stands for romance, the mysterious East, and the 
splendour of Kublai Khan. This is the first time the Travels of 
Marco Polo have been brought within the reach of everyone, and 
Messrs. Dent are to be congratulated. 


Suffolk Sea-Borders. By H. Atker Tripp (“ Le1icn Hor”). 
8s. 6d. 

The sea-borders of Suffolk are known to most of ‘us—from the 
land; for even the smallest village on the coast between Gorleston 
and Felixstowe has its summer visitors. It is natural that it should 
be so, for there is probably no county outside the wide boundaries 
of Greater London in which the Londoner is so quickly and easily 
at home. But if the Suffolk coast is well known from the land, it 
is only the yachtsman who can know it intimately from the sea, 
and it is from the sea that we approach it in this companionable 
little book. It is as a yachtsman that Mr. Tripp writes, but he 
does not assume any sea-craft in his readers. There is no parade 
of information, yet one might well pick up the rudiments of sailing 
from the descriptions of incidents of wind and weather, tide and 
current, fairway and sandbank, and how they were met by Mr. Tripp 
and his friend, who was aboard a yacht for the first time. Mr. Tripp 
is a lover of the long low coast line with its little creeks and wider 
estuaries, its winding waterways flowing gently amid fields and 
marshes, and its friendly talkative people, whose speech he reports 
so familiarly that the rising scale of the Suffolk sentence sings again 
in the ear. It is in a small yacht—a converted smack—that we 
cruise, but we meet, on our way, ghosts of all the ships that have 
sailed that coast from the days when it was — and no unimportant 
part, of the ‘Saxon Shore.”” The many illustrations by the author 
add to the charm of the book. 


Lane. 

















Mr. John Prialeau (the well-known metoriag. expert), writes of 

; ¥ 4 ENTLEY 6CYLINDER 
in the Daily Mirror, Jan. 14, 1927:— 

“On the top speed, I was able, without any 
difficulty at all, to drive at a walking pace—the 
engine pulled as smoothly and as regularly as 
if tt were doing forty or fifty miles an hour. 
“The acceleration on any of the gears, but es- 
pecially on top, is little short of astonishing. 
“It is only when you see the hedges whizzing 
by you in a blurr and you find yourself keeping 
your eyes on a point @ very long way ahead of 
the radiator cap, that it is borne in upon you 
that you are really doing fifty miles an hour, and 
not twenty-five, as you would imagine from the 
feel of things. Smoothness of running has 
reached an extraordinary pitch in this car.” 
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About Motoring 
THE VALUE OF RACING 


ERE are many paths to fame. Such of them as ar 

rational are usually steep and lengthy: better is he 

that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. The 
short cuts to fame are often absurd or deplorable. Crime is ag 
brief a road as literature is long. War stands second to crime ip 
point of brevity, and produces far wider misery. In a mechanicaj 
age the establishment of new speed records with the aid of some 
kind of machine admits one to the company of the immortals 
with the minimum of delay and without entailing any unpleasant 
consequences either to oneself or to any innocent victims, 
always supposing that no accidents occur. The risk of such 
accidents is always present—every pitcher that goes often to 
the well must sustain at least a few mild chips some day. Men 
like Sir Alan Cobham, who blaze the air trails, or Major Segraye, 
who makes a hobby of driving in road races at a hundred miles 
an hour, are always fortunate if they die in their beds. But 
there is no particular danger for the aspirant who is content 
with the world’s flying mile or kilometre record. This particular 
record can only be attempted on sand beaches. It entails a speed 
of approximately three miles a minute. To achieve such speed for 
a mile, a run up of about four miles is needed to work up speed, 
and a pull up of a further three miles is desirable. Alone in such 
@ vast space, the driver need fear nothing but a detached whee] 
or broken steering. It is easy to guard against such catastrophes. 
Vital metal parts are kept polished, and microscopically inspected 


for signs of any flaw. 
* * 


There are, fortunately or unfortunately, very few beaches at 
present known to man where such drives can be made. Pendine 
Beach in South Wales is the only accessible venue for Englishmen, 
though one or two expeditions have been made to Fanoe Island, 
off the Danish coast. The super beach is at Daytona, in Florida, 
so that America will enjoy an immense advantage if and when 
her racing men get bitten by this kind of ambition. Hitherto, 
Englishmen have almost enjoyed a monopoly. Capt. Malcolm 
Campbell is even now busy with a 450 h.p. Napier Lion aero 
engine; and Major H. O. D. Segrave is making the Napier look 
puny with the aid of two twelve-cylinder Sunbeam aero engines, 
mounted one at the head and another at the tail of a monster 
chassis, calculated to do at least 200 miles an hour. Mr. E. A.D. 
Eldridge believes in smaller engines of modern design, with which 
he has been extraordinarily successful, despite the lack of any 


, factory backing whatsoever; and is daring enough to confine 


most of his work to racing tracks which leave no space margin 


/ for error or mishap. Of this trio Segrave is unquestionably the 
; finest driver, as Eldridge is the cleverest engineer. 


* * * 

The personal ambition behind all such efforts would be 
thwarted if it did not chance to dovetail into the commercial 
interests of various firms who handle or manufacture commodities 
in daily motoring use. For example, not so very long ago & 
foreign firm of spatking plug manufacturers offered a certain 
driver the sum of £8,000 to obtain one of the principal speed 
records for them. A hitch occurred, and the contract was never 
signed. But a little thought will suggest that if smaller bonuses 
were simultaneously obtainable from a syndicate handling 
petrol and lubricants, a firm of tyre manufacturers, and people 
who make shock absorbers and pneumatic cushions and other 
accessories, the total cash reward would cover the cost of assem- 
bling cheap, obsolete aeroplane engines into some sturdy chassis, 
and transporting the necessary camp of mechanics and tools to 4 
suitable beach. It is further clear that if the record was obtained 
quickly, there might be a very handsome balance for the intrepid 
driver, in addition to the laurels which would ever afte 
adorn his brow in the opinion of all young and foolish people. 

* * * 


So far these records have been presented as an amusing snd 
sporting method by which young men may earn an honourable 
living, in addition to seeking a short path to transient fame. The 
details at the moment are tolerably honest. Years ago cases of 
dishonesty occurred. Jones paid a cash bonus in return for 8 
letter stating how essential his commodity had been, and did 
not care in the least whether his commodity was actually 
or not. Nowadays, competition is too keen for such camouflage 
to be repeated. There is not much to be said for the intelligence 
of a public which attaches vast importance to the tock 
significance of such feats. Particular steels, plugs, fuels, om, 
tyres and the like, figure in a given achievement. Well and or 
but there is seldom much doubt but that a similar speed co 
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: A 1927 GUIDE AND BOOK 
| OF REFERENCE 
| FOR INVESTORS 
| 


“The 


- 50 
Investments.” 


Chosen as the BEST in their 
respective classes, summed up 
and arranged in order of yield, 
together with full details of 
Capital, Reserves, Dividends 
paid, market prices, and other 
points indispensable to judicious 
investors. 
New Edition issued January, 1927. 


PRICE 


1/- 


Post Free from the 


BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
LIMITED (Dept. A), 
4 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 2, 


from whom may also be had on application, free of 
charge, a 4-page descriptive leafict, with two specimen 
pages from the actual book. 
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Just Published. 


4/6 4/6 


A New and Cheap Edition 
of 
KENYA 
by 


Dr. Norman Leys. 


Published two years ago, this book 
created a sensation. On one side it 
received the highest praise as a most 
important work on imperial policy in 
Africa; on the other it has met with 
bitter hostility. Two editions at 15s. 
have been exhausted, and it is now 


4/6 published at 4s. 6d. 4/6 








In a review of THE BRITISH PUBLIC AND 
THE GENERAL STRIKE by KINGSLEY 
MARTIN (3s. 6d.), Mr. Harotp J. Laski says that 
“it deserves to be widely read by all who are 
interested in the General Strike as something more 
than an isolated event in English history. For it 
is not merely a brilliant piece of literature. It 
searches, as no other analysis yet published has 
searched, to discover the deeper significance of the 
crisis.” 
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SPORTSMANSHIP 
(1llustrated.) 


By SIR THEODORE COOK. 135s. net. 
Editor of “ The Field” and well-known Sports- 
man and Litterateur. 


THE FALL OF 
ROBESPIERRE 


( Frontispiece.) 
By ALBERT MATHIEZ. 38s. 6d. net. 





Professor of Modern History, University of 
Dijon. 
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post free to any reader mention- 
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BURBERRYS SALE 


offers- the opportunity to 
obtain Men’s and Women’s 
Weatherproofs, Overcoats 
and Suits, well-made from 
the best materials, at prices 
that offer 
GREAT VALUE FOR 
LITTLE OUTLAY 
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have been attained with rival commodities, if the rival firms had 
been sufficiently interested to bid for the advertisement, or had 
not been outbidden by a more resolute concern. This does not 
mean that the records are technically stupid. It would be difficult 
to identify any very definite technical progress with the sand 
records; but from a technical standpoint they must be lumped 
together with all the track and road record-breaking of the last 
ten years, from which enormous technical progress has resulted. 

in particular have derived vast benefit from the exacting 
demands of the racing men. Time was when 3,000 miles was 
regarded as a very satisfactory life for a tyre running on a slow 
and lightly loaded car. To-day 10,000 miles is quite a moderate 
mileage for a heavily loaded tyre on a fast car, and 20,000 is often 
recorded. The tyre companies put on their thinking caps when 
the racing men took their best covers down to Brooklands and 
reduced them to rags in a very few laps. A few years ago quiet 
touring cars seldom went abroad without a large kit of spare 
sparking plugs; to-day four plugs will last the average car for 
three years. Oils have made similar progress, though fuel 
remains stagnant. Steels owe something to racing, and suspen- 
sion is under a mighty debt to it. Certain car manufacturers, 
who eschew this form of advertisement, are fond of denouncing 
it with their tongues in their cheeks, knowing very well that their 
own cars would never have been half so efficient by 1927 but for 
the lessons which the racing men have learnt on the track. On 
the whole, these fantastic stunts are no worse than an amiable 
folly, no more objectionable than any other form of advertise- 
ment, and have the special advantage that they provide an outlet 
for the adventurous spirit of youth, and tend to develop virile 
faculties in a percentage of the rising generation. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


USINESS is still active in the Stock Exchange, and 
takes the direction prophesied in these notes so 
accurately that it is difficult to write an ordinary 

market paragraph. South Africans are the most prominent, 
with appreciable rises in Consolidated Diamond Mines of South 
West Africa (24s. 103d.) and Rand Selection Corporation 
(21s. 10}d.). At the risk of tiring my readers, I repeat that 
the latter is the best purchase of its kind discernible. Its 
close connection with the Anglo-American Corporation should 
be very profitable, for that company, outside its South African 
successes, has made a remarkably profitable deal with the 
Mount Isa mine, a big Queensland base metal property, the 
shares of which have risen very considerably. Lace Proprietary 
Mines, recommended on November 18th at 16s. 104d., are now 
25s. 74d. Crop reports from the Argentine are very favourable, 
and the stocks of the railroads in that country, although they 
have all risen of late, are still good purchases. Oil shares 
continue their triumphant progress, but rubbers are still 
marking time. The White Star 6} per cent. preference issue 
was quickly oversubscribed; this industry is more promising 
than most, and the recently issued United British Steamship 
ordinary shares, still obtainable at 20s., should prove a profit- 
able investment. 
* * * 

The market was disappointed at the fact that there was 
no increase in the Imperial Tobacco Company’s dividend, 
which remains at the miserable rate of 24 per cent., free of 
income tax. From the preliminary profit figures published 
these would appear to have increased by only about £84,000, 
as compared with the hundreds of thousands which are the 
usual rate of progress. This is the more surprising as the 
company has received a bigger dividend on its enormous 
holding of British-American Tobacco. I will hazard an explana- 
tion, namely, that, with an eye on the forthcoming Budget, 
the combine does not deem it expedient to go out of its way 
to invite the Chancellor of the Exchequer to increase the 
tobacco tax. Not that it would have much to fear in the 
long run, for these taxes are almost invariably so arranged 
that, in passing them on to the consumer, there is a bit extra 
for the manufacturer. In the olden days the taxes were farmed 
out ; now it is done in subtler fashion, the State allowing the 
manufacturer, who acts as collecting agent, to make his extra 
profit in the process. The profits made out of the public on 
tobacco are stupendous. For many years the ordinary shares 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company were privately held, but, 
after a series of share bonuses out of accumulated profits, a 
certain number were sold to the public in 1918 at 58s. 9d. 
each. Purchasers at that price certainly have no cause for 
complaint, for, in addition to big dividends, they also have 





ee 


received a whole series of capital bonuses. A person who iz 
1918 invested £500 in Imperial Tobacco shares at the hi 
price of the year, namely, 72s. 6d., and exercised the right t 
take up new shares at a low price that was also given him on 
two occasions, would, on the basis of to-day’s price, have 3 
net capital appreciation of £2,100, while his annua! income jp 
the shape of dividend would have risen from £29 18s, ty 
£151 14s. 10d. The argument put forward against any increase of 
taxation is that, to add a farthing (our lowest coin) to the 
price of each packet of cigarettes, would sweep away the profit, 
One is to presume that the ingenuity of man is not equal tp 
cope with this problem—it would, of course, not be possible tp 
put nine instead of ten cigarettes in a packet! Holders of 
tobacco shares need not worry about the Budget, for, altho 
an increase in the tax might cause a sentimental reaction jp 
share prices, it would not last; in fact, the people who woul 
be pointing out the loss of profits that would result wotld a 
the same time be giving limits to their brokers to buy the 
shares. 

























* * * 

The report of the Triumph Cycle Company shows a cop. 
siderable falling-off in profits from £75,872 to £31,204. This 
is still sufficient to enable it to maintain, for the fifth consecutive 
year, its usual dividend of 10 per cent., free of income tax, 
which calls for £24,000. This is a share I have frequently recom. 
mended, for there is hardly a company in England that has 
so wonderful a record of prosperity as exemplified by shar 
bonuses ; but of what avail is this if people will not leave well 
alone? Not content with its extraordinary success, the 
management must needs go in for motor-car manufactur, 
as though there were not already far too many companies 
engaged in that money-losing occupation. If the reasoning 
in the mind of the management was that the motor-cycle at 
its best is a vile thing and, therefore, doomed sooner or later 
to extinction, they might have been justified in making a very 
cheap car to appeal to those motor-cycle owners who have 
not meanwhile killed or incapacitated themselves ; but no, it 
must needs go in for the manufacture of a car in the neigh 
bourhood of £500. It does not follow that the decline in profits 
is wholly due to this policy, the full effects of which, I fear, wil 
only be felt in later years. A. Emi Davies, 





















































FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 


INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 
Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


Capital (2/- Shares) exceeds £570,000 
Members exceed ... a 10,000 
Investments 


Dividends of ZT per cent. without 


deduction of tax paid since inception. 
Minimum Holding, 10 Shares. 
Maximum Holding, 2,000 Shares. 
Entrance fee one penny per share. 
(Shortly to be increased.) 
The chief function of an Investment Trust is wisely to invest 
the funds entrusted to it over a wide area in a large nember Si 
diversified securities, thus affording the Capital of its indivi 
members an additional measure of safety and a satisiacter? 
rate of interest. The First Co-operative Investment Trust is 
first Investment Trust to provide primarily for the small investor, 
its Capital is invested in more than 40 Countries in Governmen 
Municipal and similar loans, and in a large number 
diversified industrial undertakings. 


To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Please send me a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment 
Trust Is,” the Latest Report and List of Investments. 
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